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A Good Report 


fe APPROACH of the Civil Aero- 






3” at 

‘ went nautics Board to the feeder airline 
ta ion, as expressed in the formal re- 
a port issued in 





mid - July, 








ere 
on of ti e would seem to 
oe be an intel- 

} ligent one. The 
ufacters yl Board’s opinion 
” is cautious and 
route conservative, 
com| it appears to recognize fully the 





for experimentation. It will not 
the multitude of feeder applicants 
hopes for immediate expansion, 
itdoes give the sounder and more 
rienced applicants reason to believe 
they will have a chance to succeed. 
While we want to see as many air- 
ts as possible flying the nation’s 
ays, and air service brought to as 
y communities as possible, we think 
Board’s emphasis on the economics 
@eration is generally a wise one. 
haul air service in most parts of 
tountry is not promising at the pres- 
stage of air transport development. 
t the war there will be even better 
ay and rail transportation. Even 
private automobile will be more 
lomical to operate. Over-expansion 
ar transport could lead only to finan- 
disaster 
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But we feel the Board should give 
aers the benefit of all doubts and au- 
t a sufficient number and variety 
feeder services to provide a real basis 
fconomic determination. Half-way 
mmentation won’t be enough. 

We also hope the Board will distin- 
mi clearly between feeder services 
th supplement existing surface trans- 
ion, and feeders which pioneer 
portation in or between areas not 
ed heretofore. Our rural free de- 
has never paid off, yet it has been 
Yast benefit to the nation at large. A 
of letters a week to and from 

(Turn to page 9) 












New PAA Director 


Howard B. Dean, vice president of 


Pan American Airways in charge of 


Latin-American activities, has been 


elected a director of the corporation. 
(See page 62) 
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CAB Goes To Denver 


The Civil Aeronautics Board will 
hold a hearing in Denver Sept 5 on 
applications involving local air 
transportation in the Rocky Moun- 
tain cases. Date of hearing in the 
Florida cases has been set for No- 
vember 27 in Washington. 





U. S. Mission Returns 


The U. S. Aviation Mission which 
went to Spain to hold talks on land- 
ing rights and other privileges with 
the Spanish Government has re- 
turned to this country. It was com- 
posed of a CAA Administrator 
Charles I. Stanton, CAB member 
Oswald Ryan, and Fred Novinger, 
chief of air carrier inspection in 
CAA’s Region One, New York. 
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Ceiling Trouble: THOM UPRApy 
cation of the new manpower ceiling and re- 
ferral regulations to an aircraft plant brought 
a controversy’ which fortunately was of brief 
duration. An 

area War Man- 

power Commis- 

sion ruling last 

fortnight directed 

Curtiss - Wright 

Corp. not to hire 

any more men 

employes at its 

Buffalo plant. In- 

dustry represent- 

atives in Wash- 

ington learned that similar measures were 
being planned for other aircraft plants by 
mid-August. 

Curtiss-Wright, however, went into a huddle 
with WMC and Army Air Forces officials and 
bluntly told them that schedules could not be 
met under such a ruling. After three days 
of conferences, Curtiss-Wright announced: “It 
was agreed that, in view of the continuing 
expansion of production of C-46’s and the 
maintenance of present P-40 schedules as re- 
quired by the AAF, the no-hiring restriction 
will be lifted immediately.” 

War Manpower’s quick reversal was inter- 
preted as a good indication that ceiling prob- 
lems in other plants would be approached less 
bluntly and efforts would be made to recon- 
cile hiring programs before restrictive orders 
are issued. 


B-29 Schedules: information regarding 
the schedules for B-29 Superfortress produc- 
tion, as well as schedules for some military 
plane models the public has not yet heard of, 
remained on the strictly restricted list until 
last week. Then, in a in Houston, 
Congressman Albert Thomas (D., Tex.) said 
that a total of 110 Superfortresses were 
scheduled to be built during July. He was 
quoted widely in an Associated Press dis- 
patch. Censorship and the procurement serv- 
ices cannot censor the privileges of Congress- 
men, and his figure is the first public state- 
ment on the B-29 schedules. 


More Delegations: The Netherlands 
and New Zealand are the latest countries to 
hold postwar civil aviation discussions with 
the U. S., it was revealed last week. Talks 
with New Zealand have concluded, but those 
with The Netherlands are still in progress. 
This brings to six the number of countries 
which are holding, or have held, talks with 
the U. S. They are Great Britain, Canada, 
Russia, China, New Zealand and The Nether- 
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(Turn to page 10) 








THOUMNDERBOLTING THE GATES 


N a matter of seconds, this Thunderbolt 
pilot will plant two half-ton bombs 
smack in the throat of that tunnel ahead— 
bolting the gates against enemy reinforce- 
ments, 
This and similar Thunderbolt ‘‘buzz- 
bombing”’ tactics are today in regular use 
on all fronts, providing powerful pre- 
cision “‘artillery’’ that paralyzes enemy 
movement by blasting bridges, viaducts 
and railroads many miles behind the lines. 
With its eight 50-caliber machine guns, 
the Thunderbolt has also proved highly 
efficient at scrambling ground targets . . . 
tiddling locomotives, troop trains, flak 
towers, ships and anything else that im- 
pedes our march to Berlin and Tokyo. 


This work, you may say, is a far cry from 
the high altitude bomber-escort job for 
which Republic Thunderbolts were origi- 
nally designed and at which they are still 
busily engaged. But Army Air Forces 
pilots, aware of the plane's versatility, 
evolved techniques by which it fights as 
effectively and ferociously on the ‘‘deck’’ 
as at seven miles high. 

Thunderbolt pilots are in truth hitting the 
enemy wherever they find him—high or 
low, near or far. 

Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, 
Long Island, N. Y., and Evansville, Ind. 


» » » 


Republic firsts in war point to firsts in peace 


“DECK” WORK! 


In 30 days, a single Thunderbolt 
group operating at low altitudes— 
“on the deck’’—accomplished the 
following tasks (from a War Depart- 
ment release): 

Cut enemy rail lines in 201 places. 
Destroyed six tunnels, ten railroad 
bridges, 178 railroad cars. Set 226 
motor ares afire. Blew up 17 am- 
munition dumps. Destroyed radio sta- 
tion and high-tension tower. Silenced 
four ack-ack posts, three machine gun 
positions. Set 34 buildings and ware- 
houses afire. Destroyed 11 enemy planes 
on the ground. Sank two barges, dam- 
aged six landing craft. 


REPUBLICS AVIATION 


CORPORATION 


Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 
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Many of our country’s early birds of gliding 
” are among the key personnel of the Laister- 
Kauffmann Aircraft Corporation. Today, 
with their know-how applied to production, 
they have turned out some of the best gliders @ 
used by the Army Air Forces for invasion. 


These production men know that every 
one of the giant craft delivered to the Army 
for use in future spearheads of attack means 
more than plans and specifications, wood- 
working, fabrication and flawless finishing. 
They know that each glider represents the 
sum total of the knowledge and skill and 
—yes—spirit of the men and women who 
had a part in its production. 

They know, too, that a smooth-flowing 
line comes from good production engi- 
neering, planning, and direction—properly 
coordinated with material control and 
purchasing. To these Laister-Kauffmann’s 
young old-timers add executive respon- 
sibility and thorough inspection to earn 
the confidence of our airborne fighters. 
John Nowak, L-K’s Production Manager, 
reminds us that in the old days pioneering 
groups designed, built and flew their own 
gliders, often from soaring sites which they 
themselves developed. Mass production of 
L-K gliders is a far cry from those exper- 
imental days . . . and yet it was the dogged 
persistence of those first glider enthusiasts 
(L-K’s President Jack Laister was one of 
them) which made possible our present 
development of gliders as an effective 
weapon of war. 
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U. S. Plans 6,000 Airports 
‘Pressure Pattern’ Flying Successful 
Damon Asks Mail Rate Revision 
Gliders Seen in Air Freight Role 
Canada’s New Air Bill Passed 
Local-Feeder-Pickup Report Out 
DC-3 Reconversion Line Rolling 
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The pressure of war has packed the 
power of thousands of horses into 
a few cubic feet of metal. And the 








THE HORSES OF WAR. 





harnessing of that power to the ESTABLISHED 1919 





great bombers that daily are roaring 
to victory over Berlin and Truk re- 
quires master engineering and pre- 











MOUNTS for some of America’s 


newest and largest bombers are be- ? 
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modern plants of the Guiberson : 
Corporation. Care and pre- ° 
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cision in manufacture are e 
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cision manufacture. The MOTOR PRECISION BUILT 


Drop hommer parts of all 
kinds 

Sheet metal assemblies 
Flap track supports 
Fire walls 

Auxiliary seats 
Navigating seats 
Motor mounts 

Sumps 

Cowling parts and 
assemblies 

Exhaust manifolds 
Intake manifolds 

Gun windows or doublers 
Inter-cylinder baffles 
Gun nose boxes 
Camera windows 
Scoops 

Ducts 

High Altitude heating 
systems 

Gasoline tanks 
Hydraulic reservoirs 
Collector rings 
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TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT OF THE WORLD 
By Lester Ott. Franklin Watts, Inc., Ne» 
York. Iustrated. 115 pp. $2.50 
Here is a guide to the shape of things tp 

come in common carrier aeronautics. Pas. 

senger and cargo aircraft of the United 

States, England, Canada, Russia, Germany 

Italy, amd France are profusely illustrated 

and described. Many of the craft are only 

in the drafting board stage Author Of, 
who has been recognized as a leading ay. 
thority on aircraft identification since pyb. 
lication of an earlier book, “Aircraft Spot- 
ter”, obtained much of his material op 

American craft by visiting factories, design 

laboratories, and test fields. 


MATHEMATICS FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
MECHANICS. By Harold Griffiths. McGrap- 
Hill Book Co., New York. 367 pp. Tus 
trated. $2.50. 

Those interested in aviation engines who 
have had no previous technical instruction 
will find this book helpful. Using shop lan- 
guage and simple arithmetic, the autho 
explains the theory and repair of engines in 
@ manner that clarifies the relationship be 
tween mathematics and actual practice. The 
student is given problems which he can work 
out for himself, and thus gains confidence 
his own ability. 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICS HANDBOOK. Bédited 
by Paul Van Winkle. The Manual Arts Pres 
Peoria, Il. Drawings 
The men who “put the ship in the air’— 

ground crew, production mechanics, engin- 
eers, and others associated with the repair 
and manufacture of aircraft—will find this 
a handy reference guide. It contains speci- 
fications on aircraft materials, technical data 
and information on replacement and identi- 
fication of parts and repair of aircraft 
structural surfaces and accessories These 
are based on the latest Army-Navy and com- 
mercial specifications 

BOMBERS ACROSS, by Capt. Edgar J. Wynn 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., New York, N.Y 
178 pages. $2.50. 

Capt. Wynn started flying the oceans early 
in the war. He has been with the Royal Air 
Force Ferry Command, Pan American Air 
Ferries, TWA and is now a commissioned 
officer in the Army Air Forces. Although he 
states that he is not attempting to dramatize 
over-ocean fiying, his book nevertheless is 
made up of numerous hair-raising experiences 
On quite a few of his flights, he was lucky t 
come out alive, according to the book 

Capt. Wynn was at the airport in Prestwick 
Scotland, on the days when two RAF planes 
crashed while taking off for Canada with loads 
of returning ferry pilots. A total of 44 men 
died in the crashes. Capt. Wynn was scheduled 
to return to Canada on the next plane leaving 
after the crashes. He tells of crouching in the 
bomb bay with the other returning pilots 
holding his breath during the take-off, of the 
violent storms over the Atlantic 

The author has never been an airline cap- 
tain and although he professes a certain 
amount of admiration for the profession he 
nevertheless goes out of his way to make the 
job sound easy, to insist that somebody eis 
does most of the captain’s thinking for him 
Airline captains who read the book will no 
find themselves in agreement with some of the 
statements made. ; 

Capt. Wynn also gives the impression that 
he was not particularly pleased during his 
employment on TWA's Intercontinental Divi- 
sion. He was particularly miffed on his first 
trip when TWA made him ride on the right 
hand side of the cockpit, despite his bar 
storming experience (which he insists Is 
invaluable), his instructor experience and his 
many Atlantic flights. He insists that the aim 
line pilot's “extreme conservatism” was * 
hindrance instead of a help on trans-Atlantic 
flying. This attitude may have been why he 
took his first trip on the righthand side. 
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American Airlines Photo 


LOUISVILLE’S BOWMAN FIELD 
Pride of the Bive Grass State. 


American Airlines Photo 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


The nation’s own, at the Capital City— 
Operated by CAA. 


Delts Airlines Photo 


NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT 


Moderna airport terminal at the Crescent 
City— an architectural gem. 
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American Airlines Photo 


Delta Air Lines Photo 


ATLANTA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Serving the metropolis of Southeastern U. S. 


Braniff Airways Photo 


HOUSTON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Gateway to Mexico and Central America. 


=| Sentinels of the S 
x. @ @ @ the control towers of the 


a nation's airports that stand guard night and day. Each safe arrival and departure at these busy 
ss is terminals rests on the vigilance of their skilled staffs and the reliability of their radio equipment. Each 
ky to must function with never failing dependability—in peace as in war. 


LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, NEW YORK 


One of the world's largest and busiest 
airports. 
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Radio Receptor cirport traffic control radio 
equipment, examples of which are to be found 
throughout the nation in leading civil airports, 
and around the world in army airfields, is noted 
for its rugged construction and reliability in 
operation. 

Specify Radio Receptor radio equipment’ for 
your airport and you may rest assured thot 
your equipment will be equal to the best. 


COOPERATION OF_ARCHITECTS, CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTORS INVITED 


RADIO RECEPTOR CO., INC. ‘ws. 


It is not too early to plan for that postwar 
airport for your municipality. Let Radio Re- 
ceptor cid you. Send for our Airport Radio 
Questionnaire — no obligation. 


Highways of the Air—a review of fact and 
opinion on the importance of radio in aviation 
— sent on request to those interested in airport 
design, construction and operation. 
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A pilot-operated piston is used in the Vickers Aircraft Relief Valve oa | 
ve a instead of the customary spring-loaded direct-acting mechanism. The the Bo 
so result is smoother operation and geater accuracy throughout a wider the a 
& range of pressure adjustment. Variation in pressure from cracking om 
i point of valve to its maximum capacity is negligible (see curves below). sir oa 
bg Vickers Balanced Piston Relief Valves (Model AA-11200 Series) are aviatior 
available in four sizes having rated capacities of 1.2, 3.5, 6.0 and 16 be thar 
gpm, conforming to AN specifications. Actual capacities are, however, is a rig 
far in excess of these rated minimums. Without parts change all valves 
have operating pressure ranges from 300 to 2100 psi; adjustment is 
easy and simple. They comply with Winterization requirements of the E 
Army Air Forces; their dimensions comply with the AN-6200 envelopé. th 
( 
VICKERS Incorporated - 1482 OAKMAN BLVD. —_ 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN not bee 
: 4 a general 
Engineers and Builders of Oil Hydraulic Equipment Since 192i sood— 
crew r 
Representative of the exhaustive and severe office 
tests to which these valves have been subjected is the 4 
Cold and Increasing Temperature Test recorded on Five 
the chart. The temperature increased from —65°F to base tc 
160°F in 26 minutes (one revolution of chart = 24 min.) sound-f 
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As indicated by the curves above, the variation 

4 pressure from cracking point to maximum rated govern 
capacity of Vickers Balanced Piston Relief Valee | licking 
is considerably less than permissible under AN Standards brough: 
Consequently, less pressure differential is required be 
tween relief valve setting and unloading valve pressure. P 
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an isolated mine in the west may well justify an air- 
mail service in the same way that rural free delivery 
has brought trade and commerce into the rural agri- 
cultural areas. 

Out of the large number of feeder applicants there 
are a fair — who have had basic aviation back- 
gound and experience. They have prepared their 
feeder proposals with a sense of need on the part of the 

and of economics in their operations. Some of 
the feeder proposals are destined to succeed. We hope 
the Board considers them with the same care that it 
obviously considered the feeder investigation report. 

If caution is mixed with a determination to advance 
air transportation widely on an economic basis, the 
awiation industry and the country will have much to 
be thankful for. We believe the Board’s feeder report 
isa right step in the right direction. 


Uncle Sam Pays Anyway 


\\ "fe HAVE IT on pretty good authority that one of 
the airlines was overjoyed on being notified that 
itwas to get back one of its own DC-3’s from the Army. 
Acrew went to the Army base, found the plane had 
not been used very much (it was attached to a two-star 
general), the seats were in good condition, engines were 
god—-well, it was too good to be true. The airline 
pd returned in great spirits to report to the home 

Five days later a flight crew went back to the Army 
base to take delivery. The seats were gone. The 
sund-proofing was gone. The radio equipment was 
gone. In short, the plane was stripped of everything 
except engines and props. It seems that the two-star 
general, miffed at having to take over a C-47 bucket- 
seat job, had stripped the DC-3 to outfit his new C-47. 
Of course the government pays the airline to have a 
brand-new conversion job accomplished, and it paid to 
have the C-47 fixed up for the general. But what a 
silly waste of time, effort, taxpayers’ money, and hours 
of utilization of valuable airline equipment. 

Then there is the problem of the Pratt & Whitney 
engines which is troubling Northwest Airlines. It seems 
that the plane returned to Northwest was equipped 
with P & W-engines made under license by Chevrolet. 
The CAA refuses to license these engines because 
Pratt & Whitney (probably with complete justification) 

to guarantee engines made by someone else. 

And the Army refuses to replace the engines with 
those made by Pratt & Whitney. So Northwest is in a 
dight dilemma, or in other words, is a football kicked 
mound by various agencies of government. It seems 
that there is a major in the Army who used to be em- 
ployed by the Civil Aeronautics Board who seems to 
lake a great delight in making it tough for the airlines. 
He’s sure doing it. 

On the other hand, there probably never was a trans- 
portation industry in this country that permitted itself 
to be kicked around as has the air transport industry. 
Never one to recognize friends when it sees them, and 
imbued with an inferiority complex when faced with 
Svernmental problems, the industry has taken a real 

ing during the war. But some of the problems were 
brought on by the industry itself. 
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Screwball Flying 


UDGING FROM THE NUMBER of stunting acci- 

dents and violations, we now are entering a revival 
period of screwball flying with its unfortunate news- 
paper publicity and inevitable tragedies. We are glad 
to see the Army cracking down hard on flight violations 
and are glad as well to see the CAA enforcing the stunt- 
ing regulations rigidly. Any laxness is going to hurt the 
aviation business as a whole. 

Not so long ago a Civil Air Patrol lieutenant landed 
on a national highway, taxied up to a filling station, and 
asked to have his oil checked. He did need a quart of 
oil, investigation showed, but there is no evidence that 
an emergency highway landing was necessary. The 
evidence pointed to his actions as a stunt. 

Naturally the newspapers are going to pay attention 
to such matters. Inevitably the press glorifies the pilots. 
But this isn’t sensible flying; all it will do is to encour- 
age more regulations instead of simplifying them. And 
the poor guy who really does have to make an emer- 
gency landing on a highway will be crucified, too. Avia- 
tion went through one of these crazy eras long ago 
when pilots landed on golf courses, flew under bridges, 
and otherwise managed to get into the papers. Most of 
the returning combat pilots are youngsters who know 
nothing of these early days when everything was tried 
at least once. Too many purely civilian pilots today are 
too young to remember the old days. But they should 
learn. Aviation will not be advanced in the postwar 
era by screwball flying or tactics. It will be advanced 
by the sane and orderly use of the airplane. Let’s avoid 
more regulations by removing the basic reasons for 
them. 


Everything Except ‘Promote’ 


UR GOOD FRIEND, W. B. Burchall, executive 
secretary of the Air Industries and Transport 
Association of Canada, has been reading the editorials 
and correspondence in this publication concerning the 
use of the phrase “to promote aviation.” Readers will 
recall that the word “advance” was suggested as a 
much more suitable word. Mr. Burchall looked again 
into the objects and purposes of his Association and 
found that the word “promote” does not appear but 
discovered many other useful words and phrases used. 
Here they are: “To foster, encourage and stimulate,” 
“to co-operate,” “advancement and development of 
commercial aviation and the improvement of air trans- 
port and communication,” “to establish and maintain,” 
“to collect and study,” “to procure and maintain,” “to 
endeavor to reform, adjust and correct,” “to collect, 
publish and disseminate,” “to encourage and advance,” 
“to stimulate aviation generally.” These are all good 
words; they mean what they say. Mr. Burchall says 
he never appreciated this fine collection of verbs until 
we started our “promotion” correspondence and says 
the credit for the Canadian collection should go to 
D. S. Ormond, now general manager of No. 5 Air Ob- 
server School, Winniveg, an attorney who was the first 

honorary secretary of the Association. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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(Continued from page 1) 


Priorities Out: = the Air Forces Ferrying Group at Long 
Beach has acted to relieve air lines serving San Francisco, Sac- 
ramento, Oakland and Long Beach of heavy priority loads of 
ferry pilots. The Ferrying Group discussed with the air lines 
its desire that the Ferrying Division be advised of the daily 
Military Air Transport scheduled operations in the area so that 
ferry personnel could make use of the Army service whenever 
possible and thus relieve the air lines of high priority, short- 


haul traffic. 
« 


Wrong Beam: The background of the Case Bill now be- 
fore Congress, which would provide for the issuance of tem- 
porary air route certificates by CAB without a hearing, illus- 
trates the manner in which practically all aspects of aviation 
have suddenly assumed international importance. 

What actually happened was this: The lawyer for a small 
airline in the Black Hills region became anxious for the little 
line to get into operation because lucrative business was going 
by the boards every day. But he knew that no certificate 
could be obtained for many months. So he got Rep. Francis 
Case of North Dakota to introduce the bill in the hope that 
small area and feeder lines could go into operation at once. 

When Government departments sent Congress their comments 
on the bill, both the State Department and CAB’s Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue went all-out in approval of it—provided that it 
was rewritten to cover international route certificates, and that 
it would not apply to domestic routes. So the little area and 
feeder lines are likely to keep on waiting for certificates until 
the war is over. 


No Prototype Publicity: trying to head off the type 
of controversies which have sprung up in other industries 
jockeying for an inside track on postwar sales, War Production 
Board in its new L-48 order governing manufacture of civilian 


The principle that manufacturers may develop prototypes of 
new planes previously has been recognized under Order P-43— 
so long as it doesn’t interfere with the war effort. But the 
publicizing of prototypes heretofore has not been under such 
an uneouivocal ban. The well known industry grapevine is 
prebably due to be overworked. 

Actually, competitive factors in the aircraft industry will be 
far different than those in most types of industries which are 
appealing to WPB to prevent freezing out by quick-starting 
competitors or newcomers. All new types of airplanes must 
meet the tests of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
before they can marketed—and no amount of advance pub- 
licity on prototypes could alter that requirement. 


Out: As the full import of the Civil Aeronautics 

report on Local-Feeder-Pickup services is realized 

Soares aviation circles, an increase in the number of with- 

air transport routes may be ex- 

Board left the door open to newcomers 

through the instrumentality of the temporary certificate, it did 

not paint an especially rosy picture for the immediate future 

of air transport operations in the local short-haul field. Fi- 

nancing on a three-year amortization plan probably will pre- 
vent many applicants from raising the necessary capital. 

The 


g 
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Re surplus aircraft subcommittee of 
the War Property Administration, of which L. Welch 
Pogue is chairman, has completed its initial study of surplus 
aircraft and has submitted its report and recommenda- 
tions to Clayton’s SWPA. These recommendations have 
a coe Geen, ponmeated by the top board of SWPA and wil! 
not released unti] acted upon by Clayton’s organization. It 
is known, however, that the subcommittee has drawn heavily 





. production cannot be started to some degree at once. Wilks 
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upon the lessons of World War I and has some very definy 
ideas about preventing a chaotic market in the aircraft indus 


Industry Agreement: Presentation of the aircraft >. 
dustry’s postwar plans and hopes before the Senate Milita, 
Affairs subcommittee on war contracts last fortnight set p; 
notable milestone from which it is likely many future develo. 
ments may be measured. 

The industry took the stand first, followed by Labor and} 
Government and the military services. Transcript of the tes. 
mony shows them all agreed on the major principles for teop. 
version to a sound postwar aircraft industry. But of equalip. 
portance is the fact that all major segments of the indus 
itself were in agreement in the presentation of their case 

The aircraft industry has been notably one of rugged > 
dividualists. In the past, disagreements have been sharp mm 
frequent—as might be expected in a new industry, feeling i 
way. The coherent, well thought out case presented to th 
Senate committee indicates that the aircraft industry has tom 
of age. 

Only a few months ago aircraft manufacturers did not dr 
breath the word “postwar.” The procurement services felt thy 
even to talk about “postwar” would divert energy from tt 
war effort; and the aircraft industry has leaned over backwark 
to avoid such criticism. When it did open up on the all-m 
portant problem of reconversion and postwar activity, it opene 
up with both barrels. The reaction has been good, both itm 
the Government and the public. 

All this was done through the instrumentality of the Aen 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, which at last is about to per- 
fect its long-sought administrative reorganization. This initi 
demonstration of a unified approach to major problems appeas 
to be a good omen for the industry and the ACCA. 


Douglas’ Plans: while many of the aircraft manufactu- 
ers are still studying a variety of possibilities for postwar manv- 
facture in other than the aircraft field, there is now every ip- 
dication that Douglas Aircraft Co. will stick to airplanes solely 

In cutting down its production department and certain execv- 
tive departments, Douglas has reduced its Market Resear 
staff from approximately 40 to a handful of five or six. Gordm 
Brown, who is recognized as one of the keen analysts of the 
industry, remains in charge of this group. Douglas has com 
pleted the studies it projected when the Research Departmen 
was given an important status. Various fields it investigate 
did not appear overly attractive. Meanwhile, plans for Douglas 
postwar planes are coming along in good shape. 


Wilson Stays: The aircraft industry is well pleased, an 
so are the Army and Navy in Washington, that Charles = 
Wilson has agreed to stay on a while longer as vice chairm® 
of the War Production Board. The armed services are lookin 
to him to keep the pressure on behind war production sched- 
ules—particularly in aircraft. Meanwhile, Wilson has joie 
to only a limited extent in the views of Chairman Dona 
Nelson for more immediate reconversion down the line towar 
civilian production. Congress, and the Senate Truman Com 
mittee in particular, still remain to be convinced that civilia 


will continue to have a powerful voice in determining policy 


Economies: In line with general economies being effecte! 
by all airlines these days, the budget of the Air Transport As 
sociation has been trimmed. No essential functions are bei 
reduced or discontinued, but the organization is being strea® 
lined for somewhat more economical operations. Almost eve 
airline has gone over its costs with a fine-tooth comb with ® 
sulting economies. 
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W. J. HALLIGAN, President, 


Mr. Halligan says, “Those of us who are building radio communications equip- 
ment in this war anticipate a tremendous demand in the future for radios and radio 


Hallicrafters Radio . . . telephones for plane to ground, ship to shore use, and many other applications.” 


“COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT IS ONLY AS GOOD 
AS ITS POWER SUPPLY” 


"Radio equipment needs an efficient, reliable power supply,” continues Mr. Halligan, 
“And for that reason, the radio industry is constantly on the alert for new and better 
power supplies and devices for adapting current for radio use. Such power supplies and 
such devices are of inestimable value to the communications equipment manufacturer.” 


Electronic Laboratories has vibrator power supplies for use wherever current must 
be changed in voltage, frequency or type, or will engineer one to fit specific space, 
weight and voltage requirements. E*L Vibrator Power Supplies offer many advan- 
tages for all current conversion requirements up to 1500 watts as a result of devel- 
opment in circuits and design pioneered and perfected by Electronic Laboratories. 
E+L Power Supplies are definitely more efficient, and give substantially longer 
service life. In addition, they are highly versatile, permitting multiple inputs and 
outputs, any needed wave-form, great flexibility in shape and size, and a high de- 
gree of voltage regulation when needed. They are economical in price and require 
almost no attention or maintenance. Their dependability is being demonstrated every- 
day on the fighting fronts. E-L engineers offer consultation on power supply problems. 


VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLIES FOR LIGHTING, COMMUNICATIONS, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR OPERATION + ELECTRIC, ELECTRONIC AND OTHER 


E-L STANDARD ELECTRONIC TIMER 
MODEL S-1372 


For flashing wing lights on aircraft. Engi- 
neered to operate at high altitude, over a 
temperature range of —55°C to + 65°C and 
to withstand 10 G vibrations. Characteristics: 
Input voltage, 28v. DC; Output voltage, 
28v. DC at 5 amperes; Flashing nell, 40 
cycles per minute. 


Dimensions: 7Vix4'4x2% in. Weight: 1\b., 15 0z. 


Also available 
for 12 v. DC 


Input voltage. 
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‘Legs’ for 8800 Horses 


Surging horsepower from four huge engines en- 
ables this mighty transport to carry tons of cargo. 
Serving as “legs” for this aerial leviathan, Aerols* 
absorb its landing shock and thus provide complete 


protection for the airplane, its crew and freight. 


Today, the immense military transport planes 
are Aerol equipped. This use forecasts the vital 
contribution Aerols will also make to the 
safety and efficiency of after-the-war aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CoO. 


“Pioneers for 50 Years” 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction 


Buy U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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How long between “Majors’...? 


AN AIRLINES’ PROBLEM... To find an 
aviation oil that could improve engine 
condition and make possible an increase in 
engine operating time between overhauls. 


THE FLIGHT-TESTED ANSWER... Esso 


Aviation Engine Oil, which has proved out 
as follows: 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


THE POINT IS THIS... You who know the story of 
aviation fuels and lubricants are familiar with how much 
Esso Research has accomplished. You know, too, what 

a very large share of the total production of aviation 
petroleum products comes from our facilities. Our re- 
search continues ... our experience increases. No matter 
what the future aviation developments may be, we 


aim not only to meet your needs, but to anticipate them. 

















Keep a Foothold! 
Williston Park, L. I., N. Y. 
To the Editor: 

Your lead editorial “The Days Are Passing,” 
July 15 issue, could be developed a little 
further and the result would be a workable 
plan to get American flagships into the inter- 
national air picture NOW. 

You suggest using Air Transport Command 
facilities as now set up to carry pay passen- 
gers across the oceans until such time as 
proper operating concessions are granted 
This is a timely and well thought out plan 
Could I add a few details to make your plan 
workable? A certain number of the pilots 
and mechanics are in this ATC work patriot- 
ically and may not care to assume the dan- 
gers and tough conditions and pay 
scale, just to haul commercial passengers. 
Also, the C-54, while it is a great airplane, 
will need some changes before you can con- 
sider it a proper vehicle for pay passengers. 
And up crops the ugly head of damages and 

accidents. 


So I suggest as an emergency procedure to 
keep our foothold in foreign air traffic that 
the ATC sell or rent 6 or 10 C-54’s to AAL, 
to EAL, to UAL, to ICD, to NWAL, and others, 
and let them set up a parallel commercial 
run to their present ATC run. This is prac- 
tically the same as your suggestion, but will 
keep the two operations separate. It will keep 
American airplanes operating in and out of 
foreign airports where American money has 
so painfully been buried. It also will be the 
nucleus for absorbing the reserve pilots as 
they are let out of the Air Force. To keep a 
strong U. S. Air Force without paying enor- 
mous taxes after the war, we have to provide 
our Air Force Reserves plenty of flying jobs, 
particularly on foreign runs. Your idea is 
good and should be pushed through to a quick 
settlement. 


CAPT. G. R. SHOREMAKER, AAL 


‘Pleasure to Receive’ 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
To the Editor: 

Your concise informative publication is a 
pleasure to receive. The scope of your report- 
ing covers the field without wasting the read- 
er’s time which is important to all of us these 
days. I'm especially interested in your splen- 
did editorials and believe you have done a 
good job “carrying the ball’’ for the airlines 
and civil aviation in general. 

The subject of disposal of military surpluses 
will, I believe, merit your additional edi- 
torializing. Wastage of military aviation equip- 
ment is bewildering to many of us. We all 
know that winning the war comes first regard- 
less of cost and we also know that the cost 
must be borne by every American for many 
years to come. 

Why is it, then, that literally millions of 
dollars worth of aircraft and engine parts, in- 


tion and processing. True, many of the parts 
are unusable in civil operations but it’s a safe 
bet that the usable portion represents consid- 


erable value. 
CARL G. ANDERSON 


Short and Snappy 


To the Editor: 

In response to your suggestion that a new 
mame be devised for a fixed base operator, 
the following two names might be of in- 


Denver, Colo. 


i 


“Hub itor.” 
“Anchored Operator.” 
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W. A. STEELE 





Tribute to Col. Smith 


Birmingham 
To the Editor: 
On page 19 of your July 15 is I 
the article on “airparks” becomir p lar 


The use of the word “airparks” was de- 
veloped some years ago in the State of Ala- 
bama “by our dear friend, Col. Sumpter 
Smith who has given his life for his country 
When we started the old C.W.A. Airport 
Program in the State of Alabama, which 
was headed by Sumpter Smith, he conceived 
the idea of using the word “airpark” to 
interest the smaller cities in building air- 
ports. He developed designs incorporating 
9-hole golf courses, swimming pools, base- 
ball diamonds, football fields, etc. around 
the airport which would really make the 
airport of the small town a city park. As 
the idea was later on taken up by the old 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and as the idea of 
the airpark is today becoming prominent, I 
felt that you might like to give Col. Sumpter 
Smith credit for originating the idea. 


HAYDEN BROOKS, Chairman, 
State of Alabama Aviation Commission. 


a 
‘Sport’ Flying 
Nashville, Tenn. 
To the Editor: 
With reference to your recent -editorial 


relative to a better word for “private’’ aviation, 
I agree that it does somewhat imply exclusive- 
ness. Why not adopt “sport” flying? Most 
non-commercial pilots are actually flying for 
the sport of it and not as a matter of trans- 
portation. The word “sport” should have 
universal appeal as few men or women object 
to being labeled as ‘“‘sportsmen’’. 

Another point—how about 
whether it is to be “lightplane” or “light 
plane.” I notice American Aviation uses the 
former but every now and then I see the two- 
word version. How about it? 

JOHN L. SCHERER 
Capt., A. C. 
70 Sq., 20th Ferry Gp. 
Berry Field 
Editor's Note—In the complex modern world 
one note of simplification seems welcome. So 
shouldn't it be “lightplane?" One wouldn't 
say sea plane. 


a decision on 


‘Airplane Business’ 
Memphis, Tenn. 
To the Editor: 

I have read with interest an editorial ap- 
pearing in the June 15 issue of American 
Aviation entitled, “Wanted. A New Name.” 

It occurs to me that “Aircraft Business” or 
“Airplane Business” would be more descriptive 
than “Fixed Base Operator.” The word “busi- 
ness,” I think, is broad enough to include 
all phases of operations and each operator 
could very easily choose his individual trade 
name, depending upon the nature of his busi- 
ness. . 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Steers in 
that the word “advancement” should be sub- 
stituted for the commonly used word “promo- 
tion.” 

Please bear in mind that this is not a sug- 
gestion—just a comment and an expression of 
my own idea which I want to pass along to 
you. 

Cc. C. TRENOR 
Asst. General Manager 
Southern Air Services 
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Disagrees With Steers 


Amarillo, 





To the Editor 

Reference 
June 15th issue of 

With all due respect 
director of aviation for Michigan, h 
tion of referring to “privat 
itional flying” i nit 
Frankly I am rprised 
with him 

Please refe! i to y 

f Americ 4 I ‘ 

Utility Believe K ‘ of 
Plane Developme: rhe 
all personal aircraft unufacturers ig 
pare their postwar production, to @ 
degree (incidentally a very large 
with the private auto. This can only 
complished by selling, writing and talk 
private airplane as a necessity to 
every American family. 

Mr. Steers for one and especially 
position should be one of the great 
vocates of this theory, certainly not ™ 
luxury for high salaried people to be 
for fishing trips, hunting and weekend 
cursions. Please, Mr. Steers, if you feelam 
have to change the name of Private to mae 
thing less “private—keep out” try “7 
ship’ or ‘“Farmilyskycar’” anything 
“recreational flying.’ I for one do not el 
have heard anyone disagree with the pres: 
term. : 

Incidentally I never miss reading from 
to page every issue of American A 
It is a real asset to the aviation field. Maj] 
suggest however that more news in 
to postwar private flying be printed. Tim 
you for such a fine magazine. 

MERLIN C. SIMPSOF 
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@bituaries 


Lord Essendon 


Lord Essendon of Essendon, 74, cia 
pion of the British steamship company 
right to operate air routes, died in la 
don several weeks ago. 

Born in 1870, Frederick William Lew 
began his business career as a boy in® 
office of the late Sir Christopher Furnes 
He assumed the title of Lord Essendon = 
1932 when he was given a barony 2 
recognition of public service. 

Lord Essendon was chairman of Fr 
ness, Withy and Co. and of 26 other ship 
ping and insurance companies associate 


















with the Furness group, chairman @ 
Royal Mail Lines Ltd, a director 
Cunard White Star, Ltd. and chairm= 


of Houlder Bros. and Co., Ltd. 

He had played a major part in orgat- 
zation of British Latin American Airline 
a company formed by several steamship 
lines for operations to Latin America. ht 
was Lord Essendon who presented @# 
shippers’ aviation views in the importa 
debates in the House of Lords in May. 


J. M. Miller 


J. M. Miller, 49, chief engineer of & 
aircraft carburetor section of Bendt 
Products Division, South Bend, Ind, dee 
last month following a brief illness. He 
had been chief engineer of the divs 
for 18 years. Shortly after World War | 
of which he was a veteran, Miller 
associated as carburetor engineer 
the Army’s experimental aviation 
neering division at McCook Field. 
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Bee-lines to Berlin 


A straight line—really straight—is one 
of the hardest things in the world to 
draw. Yet thousands of mathematically 
straight lines are necessary to the build- 
ing of a big airplane like the Boeing Fly 
ing Fortress and the B-29 Superfortress. 


The master layout drawings for every 
part of a bomber must be made on flat 
sheets of lacquered steel. To insure the 
accuracy of the finished drawing, the 
metal is first scribed with intersecting 
teference lines like those on a gigantic 
sheet of graph paper. And the lines must 
mss each other in perfect 10-inch 
Squares, without deviating as much as 
1/1ooth of an inch. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ THE STRATOLINER « TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
® . 


Until recently this was a slow and 
laborious job. Draftsmen sprawled across 
the big tables hour after hour, ruling 
in reference lines with straight-edges. 
But the slightest miscalculation — even 
the expansion of metal caused by the 
sun’s heat — might ruin their efforts. 
Drawing the grid lines on master layouts 
for ‘the frames and bulkheads of one 
model alone consumed 5600 hours. 


Boeing engineers determined to 
change the method. They built the 
“Grid Machine” shown above—a simple, 
supremely accurate device that draws a 
dozen parallel straight lines while you 
watch. It never makes a mistake. And 


Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


it has already saved thousands of price 
less hours between blueprint and bomb- 
ing mission. Today the work is done in 
less than a tenth of the former time. 


All through the Boeing plants are sim- 
ilar examples of ingenuity and skill 
applied to the task of building more 
airplanes faster and more economically 
— speeding the production that shortens 
the distance to Victory. 


When the war is won, Boeing's abilities 
in design, engineering and manufactur 
ing will again be applied to peacetime 
products. You can be sure of any such 
product ... if it's “Built by Boeing” it’s 
bound to be good. ' 
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SALT SPRAY TEST 
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) pa samples of aviation radio components must be 
subjected to a standard salt spray test before they 
may be installed in Naval aviation equipment. This 
test is designed to prove the durability of the equip- 
ment for seaplane operating conditions. That it does 
was recently demonstrated in dramatic fashion by 
the transmitter tuning unit pictured above. 


As the result of an accident, this unit was submerged 
for nearly two weeks at the bottom of “Censored” 
Bay. Yet, when it was recovered and installed in 
another transmitter, it was still on frequency and 
delivered normal power. The value of custom-built 
RCA aviation radio equipment... with its stainless 
steel construction, silver-plating of RF conductors, 
use of ceramics and hermetic sealing of components 
;.. was amply demonstrated by this incident. 


| Fourteen years of continuous aviation radio expe- 
ice have resulted in an accumulation of experience 
standards which are of great value in judging 
r application of specialized metals, platings, 

and processes. Throughout the war, RCA 

Bs to apply —and add to— this experience. 

this experience will be equally useful in 
facture of fine commercial aviation radio 


Y MORE WAR BONDS 
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THE NATIONAL AND 
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cE IT’S JUST AS EASY TO 
SHIP TO MEXICO AS 
TO A NEIGHBORING CITY from any 
point in the United States. You take only 
two simple steps: First, you complete Amer- 
ican Airlines’ brief Shipper’s Letter of In- 
structions; then, you call the nearest Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, for 
pick-up. That’s all you do! The rest is done 
for you, quickly and efficiently. 


Your shipment is called for immediately. 
It’s rushed to the airport. At the airport, it’s 
loaded carefully into an American Airlines 
Flagship. It’s off on its three-miles-a-minute 


When you ship 


pie 


“Via American Airlines International Air Express * 


MONTERREY 


MEXICO CITY 


* 








journey! It clears customs without delay. 

At Monterrey or Mexico City, one of 
American’s own trucks is waiting to hurry it 
to the consignee. And, if your cargo is 
marked for any one of 40 off-line cities in 
Mexico, American will forward it by the 
fastest available means of transport, or as 
you direct. 


There’s a minimum of paper work. You 
can ship PREPAID, C.O.D., or COLLECT. 


You save time, trouble and money when 
you send your shipments speeding to Mexico 
this air way. You'll find it pays to mark 
your shipments “Via American Airlines 
International Air Express.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES uc. 


™"NTERNATIONAL 


ROUTE OF THE 
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FLAGSHIPS 
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This ambitious outlook for the future 
@ aviation ground facilities, which is the 
CGwil Aeronautics Administration’s na- 
tonal airport plan to be submitted to 
Congress soon, highlighted the two-day 
meeting, which was convened to bring 
about a common agreement on the funda- 
mental requirements of airport develop- 


ment. 

The NAA invited representatives of 51 
qiation, business, industrial, educational 
md Government organizations to join 
wih it in a nationwide educational pro- 
gam to encourage local development of a 
vat chain of postwar aircraft landing 
facilities. 

Representatives of Government agencies 
and the aviation industry agreed that the 
mall landing fields for personal aircraft 
wil be called “airparks.” General adop- 
tion of the name was reached when John 
E Sommers, acting CAA administrator, 
amounced that CAA will apply the 
fmm to what it has previously classi- 
fed as Class 1 airports. An “airpark” 
tually would consist of two runways 
approximately 2,000 feet long, arranged 
in L, T or X form. 

Many authorities on airport problems 
addressed the Conference. Agreement 
was sought on fundamental factors of air- 
craft landing requirements, airport sizes, 
nomenclature, legal definitions and leg- 
islative requirements. 

The NAA program is designed primarily 
fo foster two types of landing facilities, 
airparks” for private flying and “air 
terminals” for commercial air transpor- 
lation. In addition, it contemplates de- 
velopment of a number of “flight stops,” 
or intermediate landing areas, and “air 
harbors,” or water landing facilities. 


Burden a Speaker 


The dotting of the United States with 
airports within five years through 
a one-billion-dollar construction program 
Was envisioned by William A. M. Bur- 
den, assistant secretary of commerce, in 
speech on “The Role of Airports in 
the National Economy.” 

Burden, in indexing the needs for the 
Rear-term aviation future of this country, 
described the Civil Aeronautics Admin. 
Stration’s national airport plan _ shortly 
to be submitted to Congress. 

“Today we have 3,086 airports, and the 
CAA report shows we will need double 
that number to be constructed over the 
Rext five years, and the improvement of 
1625 existing fields,’ Burden declared. 
He said 2,900 of the new fields would be 










Billion Dollar Five-Year Program Seen; 
NAA Meeting Reaches Main Agreements 


BILLION-DOLLAR PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM, which within five 

years will bring the number of airports dotting the nation to more 
than 6,000, was outlined at the Joint Airport Users Conference, sponsored 
by the National Aeronautic Association, in Washington July 24 and 25. 


small and would be termed “airparks” 
under the new nomenclature. The em- 
phasis from the numerical standpoint is 
thus placed on facilities for the private 
flyer and for local air services. 


Base in ‘Grass Roots’ 


Burden said “while some additional 
large air terminals will be needed, the 
CAA emphasizes the importance of the 
future building program. They number 
smaller types of landing fields in any 
about 2,900 of the total 3,000 new fields 
proposed. It is our belief that if we are 
to have a thriving aviation industry, it 
must have its base in the grass roots of 
our country. 

“At present only 286 places in the 
United States are approved stops on 
scheduled air lines and of those 174 are 
in need of improved airports. Under the 





Morgan Advises CAA 
Take Lead in Starting 
Air Marking System 


“Folks just don’t like to get lost.” 

With this admonition, John E. P. 
Morgan, manager of the Personal 
Aircraft Council of the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, told the 
Joint Airport Users Conference that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion should take the lead in estab- 
lishing a uniform system of nation- 
wide air marking. 

He declared that the many thou- 
sands of mew postwar personal 
pilots who will take to the air when 
planes and facilities are available 
must have a standard system of lo- 
cation markers, road signs or aids 
to navigation just as travelers on 
ground or on the water. 

“I believe we all agree that a 
standard three-dimensional mark- 
ing system is a must and that it is 
the obligation of the industry, the 
CAA and the community to work 
out such a system,” Morgan de- 
clared. 

He suggested that laying a grid 
on air maps would be an initial 
step toward establishing a standard 
system of marking. 
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U.S. Plans Network of 6,000 Airports 


CAA plan there would be 1,827 cities 
with airports which could accommodate 
air transport operations. 

“The airport construction necessary to 
take air transportation to those 1,827 cities 
in the CAA plan would cost approximate- 
ly 630 million dollars and the 1,827 air- 
ports also would serve some 5,000 other 
towns within easy reach of them. 

“The proposal would appropriate to the 
CAA 100 million dollars a year for the 
next 10 years to aid the states in con- 
structing airports. The Federal contribu- 
tion is not to exceed one-half of the total 
cost. Thus, if the states match in full 
the Federal appropriation of 100 million 
dollars each year it would be possible 
to complete within five years the billion- 
dollar program which will be submitted 
to Congress by the CAA. 

“The airport is the key to the problem 
for it is the basis of all aviation develop- 
ment just as the highway is the basis of 
all automotive development.” 

In this connection Burden pointed out 
that our national expenditure on roads 
over the last 25 years has totaled 25 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Burden told the Conference that our 
system of landing facilities, if properly 
planned and constructed, will perform 
five primary functions of great importance 
to the future of the United States. 

“First, it will make possible the rapid 
and healthy growth of air transportation 
and private flying. 

“Second, by helping to create these new 
industries it will strengthen our national 
economy. 

“Third, it will contribute importantly 
to our national defense. 

“Fourth, it will profoundly affect the 
life of our citizens for the better—pos- 
sibly to an even greater extenf than our 
highway system has done. 

“Fifth, for the previous four seasons 
and many others, it will provide the 
soundest kind of a public works pro- 
gram.” 


U. S. Has 600 War ‘Ports 


The CAA now is completing a 400-mil- 
lion-dollar program of building airports 
to meet the demands of the armed forces. 
As a result of this program, which was 
begun three years ago, the United States 
acquired some 600 new or vastly im- 
proved airports, almost all of which wil! 
be permanently useful in civil aviation. 

Burden said that an indication of the 
increased cost of air transportation to the 
public because of inadequate airports is 
given by figures in a recent paper by 
Dr. Edward Warner which show that a 
twin-engine plane designed to operate 
from a 6,000-ft. runway is 12% less cost- 
ly to fly than one made to operate from a 
4,000-ft. runway. 

“These are important savings,” he con- 
cludes. “The total dollar operating costs 
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On Speakers’ Platform— 


and airports at Wichita, Kans., 


Shown listening to Alfred MacDonald, director of parks 


are: Left to right, Maj. 


Sheldon B. Steers, Michigan's director of Aeronautics; William R. _ NAA president; 


William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; and William P 


. MacCracken, NAA 


counsel, who was chairman of the conference. 


of our domestic airlines is running at the 
rate of 100 million dollars a year. Within 
10 years after the war the industry prob- 
ably will be at least eight times its 
present size with yearly operating ex- 
penses of 800 million. dollars. If even 
5% of this amount could be saved by 
using longer runways it would mean an 
annual reduction in costs of 40 million 
dollars which over a 10 or 15 year period 
‘would pay for a lot of runways.” 


Public Works Program 


Burden made it clear that he believed 
that personal planes should wherever 


used by air lines is filled to capacity, have 
their own separate landing areas. 


On a national basis, CAA studies indi- 


the present number of landing areas for 
private and non-commercial flying from 
1,900 to 4,800 and it is believed that this 
‘the minimum expansion necessary to 
ned the effective development of a 
postwar aircraft market. 
Burden declared that it is logical to 
expect that the bulk of our future air- 
nae mane will be en under 
e approxi- 
half of our existing airports are 
ventures most of these ich are 
tely owned are extremely smal] and 
a very limited capital invest- 


- 


ae 


advocated a continuance of the 
general policies that have been 
Sere. teen baby. he CAA in 
assisting in rt elopment. ey 
have provided 


t the Federal funds be 
restricted to the development of the land- 
ing facilities, leaving to municipal, state 
or private the construction of 
necessary buildings, hangars and appur- 
tenant facilities. 

“Too many localities think of their 
aviation future only mt terms of airline 
operations,” said John E. Sommers, act- 

CAA administrator, ‘in on 
for Uniformity in eae Fn Classi- 
fication and Nomencla 

He said that some ovenoihiteh are 
being deterred from planning and build- 


ing airports through fear that it will be 
necessary for them to build the expensive 
type required for scheduled air trans- 
portation. 

“Use of the word ‘airport’ to describe 
both the smal] fields for personal flying 
and the large fields for scheduled air 
transportation may in part be responsible 
for such fears,” he declared. 

“We may be able to correct this con- 
fusion to some extent through a change 
in nomenclature. The CAA has conferred 
with the Personal Aircraft Council of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce on 
the problem of terminology and has 
agreed to use the word “Airparks” in 
referring to Class 1 airfields, those with 
unpaved runways less than 2,500 feet 
long. 

“We believe that it would increase 
rather than reduce confusion to introduce 
any additional new terms, and we there- 
fore suggest that landing areas be re- 
ferred to either as “airparks” in the case 
of the smallest classification, used for 
private flying only, or as “airports” in 
the case of all the larger fields used for 
scheduled air transportation of any sort.” 

Stressing the need for adequate at- 
tention to private flying, Sommers said: 

“If we are to have an aviation future 
that amounts to anything, it will have to 
be based on hundreds of thousands of 
planes for personal flying and not on three 
or four thousand craft that will take care 
even of greatly increased scheduled air- 
line transportation. By failing to plan 
for the needs of the private flyers com- 
munities. would be shutting themselves 
out of any real aviation future.” 

Sommers said it is interesting and im- 
portant to note that the length of the 
runway reauired does not necessarily in- 
crease with the gross weight of a plane. 
It is dependent, first, on the wing loading 
—the gross load in pounds divided by the 
total wing area in square feet. And, 
second, it depends on the power loading 
—the gross weight of the plane divided 
by the total horsepower. 

Sommers cited as an important point 
in classification that: 

“There should be a sufficient number of 
landing strips and runways to permit 
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take-off and landing within 22% degres 
of the true direction of the arin for -the 
following percentages of winds four mile 
or more per hour: Class 1, 70%; Class 2 
75%; Class 3, 80%; and Class 4 and§ 
90%. This means that the single fligy 
strip would not, in most cases, meet op 
minimum standards for Class 1 airparks 


BetterliLighting Needed 


Facilities which commercial  airling 
will need at airports were outlined fe 
the conference by John Groves, direct 
of the Air Transport Association's opem 
tions division. 

“We expect an all-weather surface . 
I have heard much about sod surface 
The airlines have found them highly m. 
satisfactory in the past and certainly, wi 
the possible exception of the small com- 
munity which has a limited amount of s- 
called feeder service utilizing light air. 
craft, the sod airport will not be satis 
factory to the airlines,” Groves said 

On airport lighting, he said: “I gues 
the position of the airlines is pretty clea 
—it sort of boils down to more an 
brighter airport lighting at our lange 
terminals ‘ Loading apron lighting 
has been highly unsatisfactory 

“The design and location of taxi strips 
is a problem that should be carefully 
studied . . . The recommendations of the 
airlines’ airport committee will contain 
information as to a formula that can te 
applied to determine the distance taxi 
strips should be placed from the ends of 
runways . 

“I believe that airport engineers agret 
with the airlines’ thinking respecting 
comparative pavement strengths. 
provides that aprons shall be first, taxi 
strips second, to be followed by rum 
ways . . 

“In the ‘past the airlines have experi- 
enced minor mishaps due to aircraft run- 
ning off runways and taxi strips and 
becoming mired. The airlines feel that 
te eliminate such occurrences a stabilized 
shoulder, 50 feet wide, should be con 
structed along the edges of all runways 
and taxi strips . . 

“We hear a great ‘deal about dual run 
ways and the need for them, but for the 
present at least, airline thinking is to @ 
slow and see what develops . , 

“Excepting for the extremely long 
range aircraft which will be used i 
transcontinental or intercontinental serv- 
ice, a runway somewhere between 550 
and 6,500 feet at sea level seems to bt 
adequate. This runway should be mi 
less than 150 feet wide and preferably 
200 feet. The taxi strips should be 
to 100 feet wide . - 


Managers Need Authority 


“There has been a tendency in the past 
few years to integrate airway and airport 
traffic control by placing these functions 
under the jurisdiction of the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration. The airlines 
have found this arrangement highly satis- 
factory as it placed air traffic conttdl 
under one agency, and because in 
expansion of air transportation it becomes 
more evident that airport and airway 
traffic control will become one function 
and together will be classified as a 
traffic control.” 

Groves also asserted that airport mai 
agers should be given more authority. 
“In many cities the airport manager # 
given insufficient authority and responsi- 
bility. All too frequently the airline 
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fie revealed that ATA’s airport devel- 
committee has among its projects 
details of a small city administration 
ng constructed around a central 

ime room. “This plan will provide 
iding airline offices as they are 
and also restaurant and other 
conveniences. The plan would per- 


orderly expansion only in acco 
increased 











activities and the entire 
st would be centered around a 
odest initial investment. The specifica- 
and working drawings furnished by 
girlines would be in detail and would 
require modifications to meet local 
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Powers Should Be Clear 


Discussing overall legislative problems 
in connection with airport planning, 
fary Meixell, Air Transport Associa- 
wns director of state relations, stated 

it is of “utmost importance” that the 
tific powers of federal, state and muni- 
pal levels of government with respect 
& the location, establishment, mainte- 
mnce, operation and financing of public 
wiports be clearly enumerated and de- 
feed, “and that their respective law or 

mce-making bodies assign to each 
the various types of jurisdiction noted 
ie necessary responsibility and author- 
iy for achieving results individually and 
wilectively in cooperation with each 


BTEPSE SERRE FFs Reg: 


2. 


Meixell also stated that “it must be 
in mind, however, that fundamen- 

y there are really only two controlling 
namely, federal Congress 

... and the legislatures of the 48 states 
... Political subdivisions, such as coun- 
is, townships, cities, towns and special- 
y created local municipal corporations 
airports are the creation of and the 
wes of state legislatures and may 
only such prerogatives as are 
tifically delegated to them by the gov- 
ents of the states in which they lie.” 


Cooperation Urged 
‘Consequently, it is of the utmost im- 
ance in the establishment of indivi- 
rts . . . that there be the 
tt possible degree of understanding 
cooperation between the federal gov- 
mment and federal authorities . . . and 
state governments and state authori- 


Staeesr es? BOT BATARAT? FRERS 


Aplan whereby federal funds for air- 
construction should be given direct- 
to municipalities, rather than being 

d by state agencies, was favored 

Charles S. Rhyne, executive director 
the National Institute of Municipal 
Officers. CAA Administrator Charles 
Stanton has favored using state 
ties under a plan similar to that of 
federal aid highway program. 

Going directly to the merits of the idea 
funneling airport funds through state 
ties, instead of on a direct federal- 
basis, one could say that it is an idea 

d from the 1913 ‘horse and buggy 

Rhyme said. “As evidence of 

one need only point out that the 
has now been repudiated by the 

Migress, as applied to the first federal 

y aid money earmarked for city 

ts. It is a fact that by the terms of 

New Federal Aid Highway bill, under 

one and a half billion dollars will 
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Shaving the Earth 


“Glide ratios have been increased 
to where we now talk of a ratio of 
40 to 1, and at the rate we are 
going we will soon be shaving off 
the curvature of the earth to get 
runways of sufficient length. To 
fit the ideal glide ratio we will be 
leveling the Alleghenies between 
_Pittsburgh and Washington.” 

Thus spoke Sheldon B. Steers, 
director of the Michigan Board of 
Aeronautics, at NAA's Joint Air- 
port Users’ Conference in Washing- 
ton July 24. Steers urged that 
airport standards and requirements 
“be pegged some place so that those 
of us who are attempting to pro- 
vide airport facilities for civil avia- 
tion will have fixed standards at 
which to level our sights.” 

He suggested that manufacturers 
build into their products perform- 
ance characteristics which will fit 
airports and runways of reasonable 
le . 

“We cannot constantly be going to 
the airport owners with a proposi- 
tion for enlargement, particularly 
when we are spending his money,” 
he said. 











be expended on city streets and highways 
throughout the nation, cities over 10,000 
in population will participate directly in 
the program rather than through state 
highway agencies.” 

Rhyne stated that cities have charged 
state agencies with spending highway 
funds in rural areas “where they will do 
the most good politically for the state 
administration.” In some states, he added, 
signs at city limits proclaim that “state 
maintenance ends here,” although city 
residents pay state and federal gas taxes. 

“Is it any wonder that the cities, who 
own and operate most of the airports, do 
not look with favor upon a federal air- 
port program which would follow the 
highway aid experience and turn the 
money over to rurally-minded state agen- 
cies?” he asked. 

On the question of state and local legis- 
lation needed by cities, Rhyne said that 
subjects needing attention include joint- 
ly-owned public airports, (“The real 
legislative need here is for a thorough 
going revision of the first tentative legis- 
lation which has been adopted in this field 





Place for Flying Boats 
Urged in Airport Plans 


Maintaining that no important consid- 
eration should be given an airport pro- 
gram without full cognizance being taken 
of the use of flying boats, O. E. Tibbs, 
operations manager of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., told the Airport Users Conference 
July 25, that the flying boat offers the 
best means of air commerce across oceans 
and between continents. 

Pointing out that all of the large cen- 
ters of population throughout the world 
have water facilities, Tibbs asserted that 
the flying boat offers the best opportunity 
for building international air commerce. 

“As the size of aircraft increases to 
above 100,000 Ibs., the boat becomes the 
most efficient of air carriers,” he added. 


hardly been 
scratched in this field for legislative ac- 
tivity”), condemnation of property for 
airport uses, air space rights, and 
zoning. 

Long Runways Needed 

Adequate landing facilities will not 
alone reduce the cost of air transporta- 
tion to the “necessary extent,” but inade- 
quate landing facilities “would certainly 
make* the necessary costs impossible to 
attain,” said a paper by W. B. Oswald, 
chief of aerodynamics at Douglas Air- 
craft Co, and J. R. MeGowen, CAA 
liaison engineer at Douglas engineering 
division. 

They concluded that the requirements 
for airports in the postwar years will 
dictate runway lengths from 3,000. to 
10,000 ft. They pointed out that any re- 
duction in feeder airport lengths below 
3,000 ft. “will seriously affect the growth 
of this t of operation, while no ad- 
vantage should accrue from supplying 
— airports greater than 10,000 
t. 


Airport design was termed “a science in 
itself,” but the authors concluded that 
with the impetus given airport construc- 
tion by the war, and the improved tech- 
niques that have been developed, con- 
struction of an airport in each small com- 
roe yd “should not be too great a bur- 

en. 

Taking what was interpreted as a slap 
at helicopters, Oswald and McGowen 
stated that “the ingenuity of the designer 
should be applied toward improving the 
efficiency of the airplane rather than 
toward designing trick airplanes capable 
of landing in short airports.” 


Weight Waiver Predicted 


A paper on a similar subject by C. L. 
Johnson, chief research engineer, and 
Philip A Colman, chief aerodynamics en- 
gineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. sum- 
marized the requirements for the deter- 
mination of airport areas. The authors 
concluded that airport lengths of 3,500 
to 4,500 ft. are desired for feeder type 
airplanes, and of 5,000 to 6,000 ft. for 
large long-range operational types. 

For transoceanic operation, where the 
flight must be extremely long because 
there are no points at which to land 
en route, it is possible that CAA will 
allow take-off weights in excess of those 
allowed for any other operation, they 
predicted. 

“This waiver might be allowed for 
planned operation from carefully speci- 
fied airports and with the most highly 
experienced crew mem ” wrote John- 
son and Colman. “The plane would be 
placarded with limitations of flight speed 
and acceleration for that part of the 
flight at which the plane weight is in 
excess of the normal maximum allowable 
take-off weight. This would require 
that these particular specified airports 
have runway lengths in excess of those 
normally used.” , 

The authors urged that CAA make a 
decision as to the feasibility of this type 
of operation in relation to passenger 
safety. Their study of plane performance 
at increased gross weights suggests that 
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Managers Have Big Job 
| “These 


‘Pressure Pattern’ F lying 
Conquers North Atlantic 


Year-Round Operations 
Possible, TWA Tests 
For ATC Demonstrate 


"THERE ARE YEAR-ROUND fiyable air 
routes across the North Atlantic Ocean 
on which the weather is as good as on 
the average transcontinental airway. 

Pilots of Transcontinental and Western 
Air’s Intercontinental Division make this 
statement after spending many months 
testing a new theory known as “pressure 
pattern” flying. 

The North Atlantic has long been con- 
sidered a bugaboo by airmen, and with 
the coming of war this weather menace 
seriously hindered the delivery of sup- 
lies and planes to the European war 

mt. For several months of the year, the 
much longer route across the South At- 
lantic was used, at least for westbound 
flights. 

TWA started in 1943 to gather more 
data for the Air Transport Command on 
North Atlantic weather and to see if it 
would be feasible to fly both directions 
over this route during winter months. 
A Douglas C-54A was used and from the 
many crossings made, a new method of 
over-ocean flying was developed which 
may in many ways revolutionize postwar 
over-ocean air transportation. 

This method makes the winds do part 
of the work, rather than bucking them. 
The wind in high pressure areas blows 
in a clockwise direction out of the middle 
of the area, while wind in a low pressure 
area blows counter-clockwise into the 
middle. Thus, if a pilot was planning to 
fly the shortest distance between New- 
foundland and Scotland, for example, and 
not deviate from this course, he would 
have adverse winds for at least part of 
the trip. 


Flight Time Reduced 


However, if the first area he encoun- 
tered was high pressure he could, by 
flying through the northern part of it, get 
a tail wind to push him along, whereas 


heading south and flying through the 
southern ‘portion of this latter area, would 
continue to have a tailwind. If he con- 
tinued in a straight line after leaving 
the high pressure area, he would run into 
headwinds from the northern part of the 
low pressure region—winds in this region 


This is the method developed by TWA 

. The distance on the trip 

longer than flying in a straight 

the time consumed is less. And 

all-important feature is that the 

weather is much better on the “pressure 
pattern” route. 

The advantages for military aircraft 

movements are obvious. In the coming 

winter months military transports will 





Holloway Hall 


shuttle back and forth across the 3 
Atlantic. The much longer so 
route will be by-passed. 

Also, much of the talk about post 
air transports flying Great Circle couns 
may not necessarily come true. Wha 
economics, rather than wartime necesiy 
become the governing factor in om 
ocean flying, larger payloads may 
carried and faster time made on i 
longer “pressure pattern” routes. 

Starting out across the North Atlan 
and weaving in and out of pressure 
is not as simple as it sounds, hoy 
Capt. H. H. “Dutch” Holloway, vete 
TWA pilot who, together with 
Howard E. Hall (who is given credit im 
pioneering the work) has made may 
trips in the C-54A “weather” 
emphasizes that without proper inst 
ments such flights would be impossible 

Two Vital Instruments 


The two most important instrumet 
according to Capt. Holloway, are the 
altimeter and the barometric altime 
The former, which he describes as @ 
of the most important instruments 
developed for over-ocean work, enable 
the pilot to know exactly his allit 
above the water. This, in turn, em 
him to determine, with his baromety 
altimeter, pressure trends at a com 
altitude. In other words, the pilot a 
ascertain when he is passing from a & 
pressure area to a low pressure 
Even better instruments—secret becal 
of wartime security—will eventually 
used. 

Capt. Holloway gives a concrete @ 
ample of the advantages of “pressure p# 
tern flying.” He was ready to leave? 
an eastbound North Atlantic crossing 
the same time that another TWA } 
was scheduled to depart. The latter ® 
to fly a direct course, while Holle 
would use the “pressure pattern.” 
agreed to use the same amount of pow 
and they were using the same typ 
plane. Holloway took off and flew 
to 500 miles farther north than the 004 
pilot. However, because of shorter 
tances nearer the Pole, this did not 2 
that he flew 400-500 miles farther ® 
the other pilot, but nevertheless his * 
was longer. 

“Anyway, I beat him by an hour 
10 minutes,” Capt. Holloway relates 

The same method can be a 
transcontinental hops, he believes. As 
the Atlantic, it will result in 
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time and bigger payloads, he adds. 

the Atlantic at unusually high 

with super-transports capable of 
dititudes, above ool ay the ee 
ttern” is e to 

ve we useful. At high altitudes, winds are 
gusually strong—a help on eastbound 
qossings, but a hindrance on westbound 
Consequently, bigger payloads and 
speeds with the “pressure pattern” 






Product of Research 


answer to the question as to why 
didn’t think of this method 
, Capt. Holloway points out that no 
been financially able to do neces- 
research—no one had the money 
a four-engined airplane back and 
across the Atlantic without a pay- 
jad: Without the funds furnished by the 
Amy plus the cooperation and assistance 
a the Air Transport Command, “pressure 
” flying would still be undis- 
overed. Brig. Gen. L. G. — com- 
manding general of ATC’s North Atlantic 
has been closely associated with 

all the research. 
In addition to this reason, Capt. Hol- 
lway states that the necessary instru- 
ments have not been available until re- 



















cently. 

Capts. Holloway and Hall are both 
TWA veterans. Holloway was a pursuit 
pilot in World War I and has been fly- 
ing with TWA since its inception. He 
ilo flew for Western Air Express. Hall 
has been with the company for 15 years 
and also flew for the Army. 



















Beaverbrook in U. S. 
For Vital Air Talks 


Lord Beaverbrook, accompanied 
by his aviation adviser, Peter Mase- 
field, arrived in Washington July 
21 for additional informal discus- 
sions on postwar international avia- 

Previous word of his coming 
indicated that his talks would be 
restricted to oil, but aviation was 
believed probably the most impor- 
tant reason for his being in this 
country at this time. 

The British are still seeking a 
compromise on the question of fre- 
quencies. So far the U. S. has 
stood pat that there should be no 
limiting of the number of flights 
Operated by a carrier in interna- 
tional air traffic. The British want 
these frequencies controlled, and 
failing to win this point will prob- 
ably endeavor to seek some sort of 
compromise. The U. S. representa- 
tives have not indicated any weak- 
ening in their position, however. 
The extent of international control 
over air traffic is showing up con- 
siderable differences between the U. 
S. and British points of view with 
frequencies and fares the most 
troublesome. 

One objective of the 
visit is to come to some 
for a large international 
ence to be held either later this 
year or early next year. U. S. 
Officials are still hopeful that a date 
can be set during the last 45 days 
of year. 





























WPB Opens Door Slightly 


On Making Civilian Planes 


Hurdle of Aircraft 
Production Board 
Approval Remains 


‘TH! WAR PRODUCTION BOARD last 
fortnight opened the door slightly 
toward the manufacture of airplanes for 
essential civilian use when it issued a 
revised version of Limitation Order L-48, 
entitled “Civilian Aircraft.” This order 
sets up new regulations governing the 
production and sale of airplanes, aircraft 
products and training devices. 
lications for new aircraft for 
civ use still must clear the hurdle of 
Aircraft Production Board approval in 
each specific case, but the new L-48 order 
provides clear and specific procedural di- 
rections. 

The new version also recognizes the 
principle that, under Order P-43, aircraft 
manufacturers may develop prototypes 
of new planes, provided that manpower 
and facilities are not diverted from war 
work. 

The major intent of the revised order 
is to provide a simple procedure under 
which APB can evaluate essential civilian 
requirements and authorize manufacturers 
to fill approved orders. Heretofore all 
essential civilian orders had to be filled 
by effecting a diversion from military 
production. 


Piecemeal Practice Ends 


The revised order will make it possible 
for aircraft manufacturers to meet specific 
civilian requirements that have been cer- 
tified as essential by APB, instead of 
dipping into military production on a 
piecemeal basis. 

The new procedure will have the ad- 
vantage, according to APB, of permitting 
manufacturers to schedule production for 
essential civilian purposes in an orderly 
fashion, and will also obviate the necessity 
of making adjustments in military pro- 
duction schedules because of unplanned 
diversions of equipment for civilian use. 


Control of the Aircraft Production 
Board is expanded to include all types of 
civilian aircraft, whereas only planes of 
500 hp. and less formerly were governed. 
The regulations also extend provisions of 
Order L-48 to cover engines, propellers, 
gliders, airframes and yo devices 
that were not controlled previously by 
the order. 

In general, the order (1) forbids the 
manufacture of any aircraft and aircraft 
products, unless authorized in the manner 
provided in the order; (2) forbids the 
transfer of new training devices or those 
that have been in operational use for less 
than six months; (3) forbids the transfer 
of new aircraft or other aircraft products 
or those which have had less than 100 
hours flying time. However, the last two 
items apply only to planes and aircraft 
products previously manufactured for 
civilian use, not to aircraft and aircraft 
products sold as supplies through the 
Surplus War Property Administration. 


Rein on Expansion 


In comment on the new order, APB 
officials pointed out that the revised regu- 
lations will not permit any immediate ex- 
pansion of civilian production by the air- 
craft industry, since the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board will maintain complete con- 
trol over each civilian request for aircraft 
and aircraft products, and will grant a 
manufacturer permission to fill each spe- 
cific order only after the essential nature 
of the need has been determined. 

The provision of the order which re- 
quires permission to dispose of almost- 
new planes, training devices and aircraft 
products is intended to prevent unneces- 
sary use of machinery and manpower to 
produce new equipment so long as ade- 
quate second-hand equipment is avail- 
able, APB said. 

The order defines aircraft and aircraft 
products as “airplanes, airframes, airplane 
propulsion engines, airplane propellers, 
gliders and aircraft training devices de- 
signed to simulate actual flying condi- 
tions.” 
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ATC Starts Charging Fares 


In Few Cases 


The Air Transport Command has in a few cases carried fare-paying passengers, 
it was learned last fortnight, and indications were that this practice may be en- 
larged. 


Passengers carried to date have been civilians—businessmen engaged in im- 
portant war jobs. Their transportation via ATC was ordered by high War De- 
partment officials, and ATC in some instances has been directed to charge for the 
service, the rate amounting to about 12c a mile. 

ATC officers emphasized that carriage of such traffic has been yr ye 
rare. “We're not in the commercial business at all,” one officer said, ing that 
businessmen do not travel via ATC when it is possible for them to use 


rtation. 
Some Washington sources insisted that ATC is prepari 
its entire operation. ATC officers refused to comment on 


a tariff schedule for 
ture plans, however. 
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APPING the Civil Aeronautics Board's 

actions in reducing many airlines’ air 
mail pay to a compensatory basis and in 
encouraging duplication of point-to-point 
service, Ralph S. Damon, vice president 
of American Air- 
has pointed out that if present air 
passenger and express rates had 
in effect in 1941, the U. S. domestic 
would have suffered an oper- 
loss of $2,304,141.78 instead of show- 
the $7,293,286.65 profit earned in that 


rates are adjusted up- 
tly upon the return of peace- 
factors, many of the carriers 
themselves on a mail pay basis 
will wreck their economy 

deprive them of their opportunities to 
serve the public interest adequately,” 

warned. 

Writing to the Board as “a citizen of 
the United States,” Damon praised many 
of the Board’s actions but nevertheless 
asserted that CAB “has apparently thrown 
caution to the winds in many of its eco- 
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that adjustments in passenger fares have 
aided the airlines, while express adjust- 
ments reduced revenues by only $363,- 
077.65. Thus, the figures show, the $10,- 
000,000 difference between a $7,293,286.65 
profit and a $2,304,141.78 loss would have 
been caused by reduced air mail pay. 

Damon further pointed out that the 
$2,304,141.78 loss would have been in- 
creased to $3,638,427.82 if changes in cor- 
porate income taxes were included. 

In addition, he said, increased wartime 
operating costs plus the diluted return 
per dollar of operation expended by the 
increase in point-to-point competition 
“may easily double the already dem- 
onstrated difference of $10,000,000, making 
co total of perhaps $20,000,000 to the 


Damon’s letter and chart follow: 


La Guardia Field 
New York Airport Station 


New York 
June 3, 1944 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 
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Chairman it became my privilege at the 
first meeting with the airlines called by 
the Board in Chicago to speak upon the 
operations problems then facing the air- 
lines—primarily then the problem of 
safety after some rather disastrous years. 

I was honored by the Board when 
asked by its Chairman to become ad- 
visor to the Administrator during the 
early formulative months when the new 
Authority was taking over the previous 
administration by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
and I served as advisor for three 
months. I was, therefore, exposed to 
the legislation and to the early formula- 
tion of many of the Board’s sound poli- 
cies. 


In the spring of 1941 I was called by 
the Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
to undertake a task in connection with 
aircraft production which took me en- 
tirely out of the air transportation field 
for two and one-half years. I returned 
to air transportation in September of 
1943 and was startled to observe the 
changes which took place during my 
absence. Some of them were so pro- 


- found that I did not trust myself to 


comment upon them until I had been 
back in air transportation for at least 
six months. This period since my return 
has served to confirm my beliefs and I, 
therefore, take the liberty as a returned 
Rip Van Winkle to comment to you. 
Immediately following the passage of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act in 1938 and 
under a sympathetic, sound, healthy 
administration on the part of the Board, 
air transportation grew by leaps and 
bounds. The previous unsatisfactory 
safety record was materially improved 
and despite the exigencies of war this 
record on an industry-wide basis has 
continued. As a result of this improve- 
ment in safety and public acceptance 
and because of the sound principles 
adopted by the Board, the carriers be- 
came strong and healthy and better able 
to accept their economic obligations to 
serve the public interest. The Board it- 
self had much to do with this sound 
development. The Board was the guide 
and leader in many of the steps which 
were taken. The Board promoted growth 
of existing carriers and the entry of 
new carriers into the field of air trans- 
portation upon a sound basis. The Board 
appeared to be interested in a general 
overall expansion of air transportation 
to as many communities as could be 
served with economic soundness and 
without competitive throat-cutting. 
While insistent upon the public in- 
terest being the paramount issue, the 
Board permitted great latitude to free 
enterprise in expanding the service to 
many parts of our country and the fur- 
ther extension of such services beyond 
our borders. The Board was cognizant 
of its duty to reduce mail pay by rea- 
sonable steps so that the economic 
strength of the carriers to accept their 
increasing opportunities would not be 
impaired. All of the above healthy con- 
ditions were generally true up to the 
time’ I left active participation in air 
transportation in the spring of 191. 
With the advent of the war and the 
call upon the carriers to assist our coun- 
try in its national defense and the ac- 
tive prosecution of the war many things 
appear to have changed. These changes 
were in the public interest and these 
changes will disappear when peace re- 
turns. As a citizen, I have nothing but 
the highest commendation for the Board 
of its encouragement and aggressive- 
ness in permitting and directing the 
carriers to participate in the war effort 
of our country. 
But there are many other things 











Damon Calls for Mail Rate Revision 


which have changed in the period sing 
the spring of 1941 and the conditions 
which face us today. The Board has 
apparently thrown caution to the winds 
in many of its economic decisions not 
affected by the war since that time: 


Many carriers have been placed upon 
a purely compensatory mail pay basis 
which will wreck their economy and 
deprive them of their oportunities t 
serve the public interest adequately 
when peacetime conditions return, un- 
less such mail rates are adjusted up- 
wards promptly upon the return of 
peacetime load factors. 


The Board has by its decisions en- 
couraged direct duplication of point-to- 
point service, the very thing whic 
brought economic disaster to many of 
the railroads of our country and the 
prevention of which in air transporta- 
tion was one of the specific objectives 
of the 1938 Act. 

This thinking on the part of the 
Board to encourage multiple point-to- 
point competition is today going for- 
ward apace and the air carriers them- 
selves are encouraging ii in a grab for 
territory. The Board has apparently 
adopted the policy that competition shall 
exist for competition’s sake regardless 
of the public interest. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 193 
places the responsibility for the creating 
of a national system. of air transporta- 
tion squarely upon the shoulders of the 
Board. Unless the Board shall make 
such determination and fit the many 
route applications of existing and pro- 
posed carriers into such a pattern, the 
Board will have failed in the purpose 
for which it was created by the 1938 
Act and will place the air transport 
industry in a position where economic 
disaster must follow for many air car- 
riers. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing 
herewith a chart showing for the United 
States domestic air carriers the reported 
earnings for the year 1941 and inserted 
therein the estimated adjusted earnings 
for that same year based upon current 
mail pay rates ordered by the Board 
and current passenger and express tar- 
iffs approved by the Board and in effect 
as of May 1, 1944. 

From this chart you will note that in 
1941 the aggregate operating profit be- 
fore taxes of the carriers listed was 
$7,293,286.65 and by the inclusion of 
only these three adjustments these same 
carriers would have earned a deficit of 
$2,304,141.78. All of these adjustments 
have either been ordered by or approved 
by the Board and the net result of these 
adjustments is the difference between 
economic success and economic disaster. 


I have shown one additional adjust- 
ment—namely, the change in corporate 
income taxes which further increases 
the deficit so that the 1941 earnings of 
the carriers listed when adjusted for 
the change in mail pay rate and pas- 
senger and express tariffs and corporate 
income taxes results in a deficit of 
$3,638,427 .82. 

I realize that this is not the year 
1941, but I think we must remember 
that 1941 was an unusually prosperous 
pre-war boom year for the nation as 4 
whole and for the air carriers and that 
by these adjustments made or approved 
by government alone (three of the four 
by. the CAB) the industry as a whole 
has been changed from black ink to 
red. 

Furthermore, this report does not in- 
clude the very real additional adverse 
factors such as increases in” operating 
costs due to wartime conditions within 
or without the control of management, 
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is our business! 


Every move our fighters make on land, at sea or in the air 


is based on communications. Men depend not only for their 





orders but for their very lives on radio and telephone and many other 
communications devices. In every battle, on every front including the 
home front, you'll find apparatus made by Western Electric —the nation’s 


largest producer of electronic and communications equipment for war. 


Buy all the War Bonds you can—and keep all the War Bonds you buy! 


ast ANNIVERS 4p, 


Western Efectric 
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Revenue 
Mail Mail Adjusted Passenger Passenger 
Airlines Pound Miles Mail Revenue Adjustment Mail Revenue Miles Revenue A 
qa) qd) @ 
American Alrlines, Inc. ..........++++- 5,871,577,025  $ 4,272,853.51 $— 2,511,38040 §$ 1,761,473.11 409,400,652 $20,780,423.23 $+ @ 
Braniff Airways, Inc. ..........seeee+- 678,837 ,687 1,153,985.47 — 950,334.16 203,651.31 45,989,555 2,120,236.14 + 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc, .. 309,186,610 611,006.74 — 518,340.76 92,755.98 23,414,438 1,070,32445 + 
Colonial Airlines, Inc. .........sss-+: (5) 25,028,723 259,576.20 — 89,701.20 169,875.00 9,301,734 482,967.17 + 
Continental Air Limes, Inc. ........... (5) 84,458,454 591,169.24 — 165,794.24 425,375.00 5,937,824 253,143.90 + 
Delta Air Corporation ..........++++. 271,191,950 604,274.91 — 522,917.32 81,357.59 21,683,260 953,571.42 + 
Hastern Air Limes, Inc. ..........+++++ 3,407,325,246 2,028,927.18 — 1,006,729.61 1,022,197.57 211,449,614 11,027,383.49 + 
Inland Air Limes, Imc. ........sseeees (5) 40,501,187 444,426.16 + 53,205.84 497,632.00 3,154,100 133,768.73 + 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. .........-. (5) 153,980,331 787,734.74 + 139,848.26 927 583.00 9,134,646 412,215.08 + 
National Airlines, Inc. ........-se+se+s (5) 101,277,031 326,247.36 — 178,823.36 147,424.00 8,984,450 428,053.90 + 
Northeast Airlines, Inc. ..........s.«. (5) 26,261,201 351,143.76 + 43,652.24 394,796.00 6,859,671 378,569.04 4+ 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. ............-: 1,862,203 ,675 1,879,868.51 — 1,321,207.41 558,661.10 59,659,145 2,526,72183 + 
Penn.-Central Airlines Corp. ......... 403,161,347 995,536.63 — 874,588.23 120,948.40 65,549,526 3,721,336.90 + 
Trans. & Western Air, Inc. ........... 4,979,050,669 3,056,071.93 — 1,562,356.73 1,493,715.20 202,483 ,452 10,240,662.64 + 
United Air Limes, Inc. ......-.-seeeeee 7,449,403 ,504 4,107,465.20 — 1,872,644.15 2,234,821.05 271,258,208 13,411,612.25 + 
Western Air Limes, Inc. .........++++- 546,396,223 826,813.65 — 662,894.78 163,918.87 22,892,263 1,055,821.10 + 
26,209,840,863 $22,297,191.19 $—12,001,006.01 $10,296,185.18 1,377,152,538 $68,996,811.27 $+2; 








* All American Aviation, Inc., Catalina Air Transport, and Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. are not included. 

(1) Mail revenues based on effective C.A.B. mail rates as of May 1, 1944 or pending “show cause” orders of the C.A.B. as of such date, 

(2) Passenger revenues based on average fare per revenue passenger mile realized for the months of August, September, and November 1 

(3) Express revenues based on average revenues per pound mile realized for the months of September, October and November 1943 (ave 
age revenue per pound mile computed by Railway Express Agency). 


(Continued from page 22) 

or the very drastic economic effect of 
diluted return per dollar of operation 
expended by the increase in point-to- 
point competition already incurred since 
1941 as the result of approvals of the 
Board. . While these additional detri- 
mental effects are not as easy to com- 
pute for each carrier and for the indus- 
try as a whole as the items shown in 
the table it is my opinion that they also 
will run into many millions of dollars 
and may easily double the already dem- 
onstrated difference of $10,000,000 mak- 
ing a grand total of perhaps $20,000,000 
to the bad. 

I recognize that it is the obligation of 
management at all times to operate in 
the most economical manner consistent 
with safety and soundness both of which 
are in the public interest but at the 
same time I am so deeply disturbed 
about the specific matters mentioned 
above that I am taking the liberty of a 
citizen in writing you as I do. 

Thanking you for the privilege of 
expressing myself, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
RALPH S. DAMON 


Alexander Royce Named 
Counsel for Airlines 
Air Policy Committee 


Alexander B. Royce, member of the 

New York law firm of Chadbourne, Wal- 
Park and Whiteside, has been named 

the Committee for 


in various capacities. 
1943, he was director of wartime economic 
North Africa, in 
representative of the State 





Gains In Nazi Plane 
Production In 1943 
Cancelled, Says FEA 


Gains made last year in German air- 
craft production have now been more 
than cancelled, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration reveals in a summary state- 
ment based on its continuing analysis of 
enemy war economy. The summary points 
out that beginning in 1942, at the same 
time that American production and pro- 
duction management was getting into high 
gear, Germany was forced to undertake 
a transition from her former organization 
for war production to a new and much 
more highly geared one. 

“The Nazi accomplisments in endeavor- 
ing to meet this problem were substan- 
tial,” says FEA “Except for the greatly 
increased scale of the Allied bomber of- 
fensive in 1943, the rise in German war 
production in that year would have been 
nearly a quarter over 1942, Enemy pro- 
duction has until now succeeded in main- 
taining the equipment and supply of the 
German armed forces at a level near or 
slightly above that of 1941. It will in all 
probability wholly fail to maintain that 
position from now on as the effect of the 
Allied bomber offensive may be at least 
doubled.” 

FEA observes that German raw mate- 
rial supplies have reached “a bare hand- 
to-mouth basis” with no_ substantial 
stocks in some items. The recent accom- 
plishments of the Allied blockade policy— 
which is depriving Germany of Turkish 
chrome, and of nine-tenths of the tung- 
sten which she formerly obtained in the 
Iberian Peninsula, added to the effect of 
the recapture of the manganese mines at 
Nikopo] in Russia, and the importance of 
the new Russian drive against Finland in 





threatening enemy sources of nickel, o 
balt, and molybdenum—‘“have at last 
made the blockade a strategic weapm 
promising immediate and_substantid 
effects.” 


Control of One Form 
Of Carrier by Another 
Endorsed by Chamber 


The membership of the U. S. Chambe 
of Commerce has voted in favor of 4 
lowing control of one form of carrier 
another, and has also gone on record & 
favoring a federal aid airport system. 

As this issue went to press, final vote 
had not been tabulated, but Chamber 
officials stated that the vote will be sub 
stantially in favor of both recommends 
tions of the Chamber’s Committee @ 
Transportation and Communications. 

Several groups had brought pressure @ 
local chambers on the control issue, some 
favoring it, others opposing it. However 
the closest vote was not on this issut 
but came on that part of the airport 
referendum which stated that “a maj 
part of such a program should be reserved 
for periods of low business activity.” 

The contro] issue, as submitted to th 
membership for vote, stated: “Operator 
of one form of transportation servitt 
should be permitted by law to operalt 
other forms within reasonable terri 
limits upon making an adequate showing 
to the appropriate regulatory authoriti® 
that it would be in the public intere# 
and would not unduly restrain compet 
tion. Operators of different forms of 
transportation should be encouraged, uw 
der proper safeguards in the public ® 
terest, to coordinate their servk® 
through contractual arrangements.” 
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Year Based Upon Mail Rates and Passenger and Express Tariffs 

















May 1, 1944 
usted 
Adjusted Oper. Profit 
adjusted Adjusted Operating Operating Federal or Loss 
passenger Express Express Express Express Profit Total Profit Income Less Federal 
Revenue Pound Miles Revenue Adjustment Revenue or Loss Adjustments or Loss Taxes Income Taxes 
@) @) (3) (4) (4) 

3.77 2,718,534,685 $ 756,116.08 $— 99,589.95 $ 656,526.13 $+3,823,605.31 $—2,184,439.81 $+1 a. 50 $ 655,666.20 $+ 983,499.30 
15,467.31 222,712,706 70,193.72 — 16,319.52 53,874.20 — 75,862.18 741,422.51 kB er — 817,284.60 
1,215,209.33 108,048,653 34,318.57 — 17,911.48 26,407.09 + 38,002.10 ~ 381,367.36 — 343,365.26 ...........- — 343,365.26 
$26,478.14 15,252,577 4,475.06 — 22.83 4,452.23 + 74,825.72 — 4621306 + 28,612.66 11,445.06 + 17,167.60 

69,577.21 10,429,170 2,870.56 —_ 550.07 2,320.49 — 48,803.12 — 149,911.00 — 198,714.12 ........005. — 198,714.12 
50,569,978 13,400.98 — 1,613.12 11,787.86 + 98,446.00 — 413,453.79 — 315,007.70 ............ — 315,007.70 
11,185,684.58 1,260,106,015 377,426.83 — 62,400.33 315,026.50 +2,491,407.79 — 910,828.85  -+-1,580,578.94 632,231.58 + 948,347.36 
175,367.96 5,571,238 2,004.93 + 290.42 2,295.35 — 17,737.49 + 95,005.49 J + 
40,424.58 20,217,234 7,291.88 — 1,525.92 5,765.96 — 179,190.53 + 175,531.84 = 
435,511.62 18,882,703 5,630.29 — 2,208.74 3,421.55 + 1904706 — 153,574.38 — 
1,976.72 9,383,825 3,832.67 — 177448 3,058.19 - 95,029.46 + 66,285.44 _ 
11 416,048,017 118,885.09 — 25,898.36 92,986.73 + 448,028.62 -— 950,529.49 — 
272,523,706 95,516.90 — 24,197.45 73,319.45 + 261,403.75 — 536,387.11 
1,823,830,627 481,967.64 — 59,568.47 422,399.17 - 548,681.56 —1,211,958.26 
3,247,420,704 848,021.77 — 61,821.22 786,200.55 +1,022,820.04 -—1,701,789.76 678,969. 
282,202,215 69,403.80 + 1,033.87 70,437 67 28,995.49 — 55246582 — 581 461.31 ohitherdecned — 581,461.31 











10,481,734,053 $2,891,356.77 


$—363,077.65 


$2,528,279.12 





$—9,597 428.43 











$—2,304,141.78 $1,334,286.04 §—3,638,427.82 








justments computed as noted. 


(4) Federal income taxes computed at 40% of adjusted operating profit or loss. 
(5) Mail revenue estimated on basis of formula without adjustments for variations in mileage or poundage. 
Source of statistics: Annual Airline Statistics—Calendar Years 1938-1942 issued by Economic Bureau. 


Rates and Audit Division, CAB. Ad- 





International Business 
Conference Nov. 10-18 to 
Take Up Aviation Policy 


Plans for an international] business con- 
ference, at which aviation policy will 
have an important place on the program, 
are being made to bring to the United 
States in November outstanding repre- 
sentatives of business in the Allied and 
neutral countries of the world. 

Invitations to the conference have been 
sent out by Eliot Wadsworth, chairman, 
American Section, International Chamber 
of Commerce; Eric Johnston, president, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce; Robert Gay- 
lord, president, National Association of 
Manufacturers; and Eugene P. Thomas, 
president, National Foreign Trade Council. 
Representation from each country will 
be restricted to six delegates. In addi- 
tion each country may have as many ad- 
visers or technical experts as delegates. 
The conference will meet from Nov. 10 
through Nov. 18 at the Claridge Hotel, 
Ailantic City, N. J. 


AAF Fatal Accidents 
Reduced 35 Per Cent 


The rate of AAF aircraft accidents and 

rate of fatalities in such accidents 
in the United States decreased substan- 
tally during the first five months of 
144 over the corresponding period last 
year. 

Reflecting the emphasis placed on flying 
Safety by the Air Forces, the rate of 
accidents of all kinds dropped 29%. The 
Tate of training accidents was reduced by 
35%. These figures, based on the per- 
tentage of accidents per 100,000 hours of 

, Show 37.5% reduction in the rate 

all fatal accidents, and a 40% reduc- 

ion in the fatal training accident rate 
for the five-month period. 
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AAF Materiel, Service 
Commands Merged; 
Headed by Knudsen 


Merger of the Materiel and Service 
Commands of the Army Air Forces, with 
Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen as di- 
rector, was announced July 17 by the 


War Department. 
Wolfe, who formerly headed the 


Brig. Gen. Kenneth B. 
20th 





Knudsen Meyers Wolfe 


Bomber Command, which first bombed 
Japan with the new B-29 Superfortresses, 
will head the Materiel Command com- 
ponent. 

Heading the Air Service Command will 
be Maj. Gen. Delmar H. Dunton. Deputy 
director of the combined command, which 
has been designated Army Air Forces 
Materiel and Services Command, will be 
Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers. 

Gen. Meyers has been acting Com- 
manding General, Materiel Command, and 
Gen. Dunton has been Deputy Com- 
mander of the Air Service Command 
under Maj. Gen. W. H. Frank, who has 
been ordered to Washington to serve on 
the board studying the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 
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Time Disposes of Stock 
In TACA and Other 
Aviation Enterprises 


Time, Inc., publishers of the weekly 
newsmagazine, has sold its holdings in 
various aviation enterprises, including 
TACA and Pan American Airways. 

The TACA stock, purchased last year 
at the same time that TWA bought stock 
in the Central American airline, is re- 
ported to have been acquired by the du 
Pont interests. 

Time’s board of directors is said to have 
decided to dispose of its aviation holdings 
so as to be in a position of independence 
in the reporting of aviation news. 


Aero Chamber’s New Council 
Arranges Liaison With AAF 


The newly organized Aircraft Manu- 
facturers’ Council of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce last fortnight 
moved forward rapidly in its program 
of aiding the aircraft industry toward 
eventual reconversion by completing ar- 
rangements for close liaison with the 
AAF Materiel Command headquarters at 
Wright Field. 

R. D. Campbell of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
was sent to Wright Field as the Manu- 
facturers’ Council’s permanent represen- 
tative on contract termination problems. 

Campbell will act in a liaison capacity 
between the Washington office of the 
Council and the Materiel Command, call- 
ing in key officials of the industry when- 
ever necessary to work out termination 
problems with the Command’s new Re- 
adjustment Division. 
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Parker Says Fleets 
Will Come, But Not 
Day War is Over 


By Ertc BRAMLEY 


ceHEY'RE COMING and nothing will 
stop them. There will be many ob- 
stacles put in their way, but some day 
pao may be the largest carriers of air 


Thus the future 
of gliders is 
summed up by 
John E. Parker, 
president of 
Northwestern 
Aeronautical 
Corp., Minneap- 
olis - St. Paul 
company which 
started frem 
nothing and 
which is now 
turning out Waco- 
designed gliders 
in very creditable 





Parker 


numbers. 

Despite this optimistic statement, how- 
ever, Parker would be better described 
as a “conservative optimist.” He disagrees 
with experts who paint rosy pictures of 
glider fleets filling the skies the day the 
war is won. 

“I'm not kidding myself that I have a 


et.” However, he emphasizes 
that the CG-4A, the glider used so suc- 
cessfully in the invasion, and the larger 
CG-13A, now in production, have met 


troops and war equipment. But the post- 
war glider, he believes, must incorporate 
many improvements—it must be tter 
streamlined, more of a finished article. 


Many Uses for Gliders 


When this glider is built, Parker sees 
many uses for it. Mail order houses may 


have’ fleets of them for distribution of 
from 


main warehouses to 
gliders. could be picked up 
from beside the warehouse by tow planes, 


Gliders Seen as Largest 
Carriers of Air Freight 


bushes, Parker and his assistants or- 
ganized a force of workers—men- and 
women who had never had a close view 
of an airplane before and who had very 
little idea of what a glider was. One man 
now holding a responsible position for- 
merly read water meters in St. Paul. 
Almost 50% of the employes are women 
and the percentage is expected to go 
higher. 

The company then went to work and 
built its own jigs, tools; ete. Although 
Northwestern has subcontractors, it now 
has necessary tools to turn out complete 
gliders in its own plant. 

Parker stands out as the organization’s 
driving force—at least his associates give 
him all the credit for its progress. In 
addition to his duties as Northwestern’s 
president, Parker is a member of the 
Washington investment house of Auchin- 
closs, Parker and Redpath, is a director 
of Northwest Airlines, and is a pilot. His 
knowledge of the product he is building 
is impressive. The CG-13A has about 
78,000 parts. Parker can stop in front of 
the bin containing part No. 48165 and tell 
you, at least in general terms, where it 
goes in the glider. 


Made with Precision 


Observers viewing a war-time glider 
for the first time have been known to get 
the impression that these motorless craft 
are “slapped” together or, as one Army 
general is said to have remarked, “they’re 
just a bunch of junk.” A closer inspec- 
tion of the actual assembly of the glider 
does not bear out these opinions, how- 
ever. This reporter, paying his first visit 
to a glider plant, discovered that it’s a 





Aviation Calendar 


Aug. 1-2—Eastern Division meeting 
Airworthiness Requirements Com- 
mittee, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lexington Hotel, New York; 
Western Division meeting, Hollywood 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 5-6—Soaring Society of America 
motorless flight conference, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Aug. 14-20—North Carolina Wing, 
Civil Air Patrol, first State Aviation 
Week and convention of State Aero- 
nautical Commission, Charlotte, N. C 

Aug. 29-31—Southeastern states Air- 
port Management Conference, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Sept. 4-6—Annual meeting Aero Medi- 
cal Association, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Oct. 5-7—SAE National Ajrcraft 
Engineering and Production meeting 
and enginecring display, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Noy, 13-14—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, annual busi- 
ness meeting, Oklahoma City. 

Noy. 15-18—Second National Avia- 
tion Clinic, Oklahoma City. 

Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 
Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Jan. 8-12—1945 SAE Annual Meeting 
and engineering display, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 
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Leaves UAL— John B. Walker, 
ant to the presi 


United Air Lines with headquarters in 
York, has resigned to become vice p 
in charge of sales of Aircraft Ace 


Corp., Kansas City, Mo., effective 
Aug. |. Walker has been on the b 
directors of Aircraft Accessories for 


years and will make his new sales 
quarters in New York. He has long 
in the air transport industry, having 
vice president in charge of traffic for 
before joining United. When United 
chased the Mexican Airline, LAMSA, 
was placed in charge of the company ¢ 

its early organization stages. 





precision job. All parts that were 
into the CG-13A were being mit 
inspected, even magnafluxed in 
cases, as a doublecheck. Parts re 
from subcontractors were being inspect 
a second time. In answer to a quesim 
Parker was emphatic in stating that the 
has never been a structural failure 
any kind in a glider from the Northwe- 
ern factory. 

The size of the CG-13A is impressir 
Wing span is not much less than a Dow 
las DC-3. Made of steel tubing, plywo 
and fabric, the load it can carry is & 
cially described as “more than 4" 
pounds,” and it can carry “more than? 
troops. It has flight instruments, radio! 
tricycle landing gear, brakes and ob¢ 
eppliances which cannot be discus# 
here. An autopilot can be used if desir 

The subcontractors working on ® 
CG-13A are many and varied. Pm 
manufacturers, for example, are maki 
the center spar for the wing. This ## 
a complicated piece of wood made ' 
withstand stresses from all directio 
costs $1,200. 

Parker makes no promises as to ® 
future of Northwestern Aeronautical. ! 
a wartime organization and whether 
will exist in the postwar period rema® 
to be seen. But whether he’s in or out® 
the glider business doesn’t change Parker 
conviction that this type of craft will pl 
a big part in future air transportation 
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Shipping found a windfall 


in low-cost luxury travel 


The same tremendous market 
that transatlantic steamship lines 
discovered 20 years ago is waiting 
for the introduction of low-cost 
pleasure travel by air. 

In 1924, with immigration re- 
duced to a trickle and the third 
class quarters of ships running al- 
most empty, one enterprising line 
modernized these quarters and of- 
fered passage to students and teach- 
ers at rates 40% to 60% below cabin 
or first class. Within a few years, 
this “tourist” traffic equalled the 
first class business, and by 1937, 
“tourist” and similar low-rate traffic 
amounted to 75% of all transatlan- 
tic travel. 

The mass travel movement which 


w 'GuHT POWERS 


followed World War I can be re- 
peated when air transport rates 
meet tourist budgets. A world-wide 
choice of destinations, within quick 
and comfortable reach during the 
span of a normal vacation, will at- 
tract thousands. More efficient, more 
economical air transport to make 
such travel possible is on the way. 
To the design of new equipment, 
Wright Cyclones make their contri- 
bution in reduced fuel and mainte- 
nance costs, with a bonus in pay- 
load because of their lighter weight. 
Wright Cyclones pay their way. 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
A Division of Curtiss-W right Corporation 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


TONNAGE 


Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 


WRIGHT 


Aircraft Engine . 
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“Revenue Car 00 a Year 


by coe Pound Saved’ 


SS STANLEY R. SHATTO 
: MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 
NTINENTAL AIR LINES 

























“Through lessons learned in the 
modification of heavy bombers for 
the Army Air Forces and in the 
greater utilization of our commer- 
cial equipment for the transporta- 
tion of matériel and personnel nec- 
essary to the war effort, Continen- 
tal Air Lines is placing increasing 
emphasis on the e:imination of un- 
necessary weight. We estimate that 
the actual revenue per pound per 
year derived from our Lockheed 
Lodestars is $112.00 and that every 
‘pound saved not only represents a 
comparable increase in earning ca- 
pacity, but provides additional 
transportation for missions vital to 
the war.” 
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Motion Picture—“All Work And No Play"— 16 mm. sound—30 minutes 
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Prompt Action Urged 
On Foreign Routes; 
Branch Disagrees 


ITING THE NECESSITY for prompt 
C action on foreign air route applica- 
fions as soon as the war ends, or ends in 
one of the major theaters, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and CAB Chairman 
L Welch Pogue have urged Congress to 
enact legislation which will authorize the 
Board to grant temporary certificates for 
foreign routes at its discretion and with- 
out hearings. 

Hull’s and Pogue’s views were expressed 
in formal letters endorsing the temporary 
certificate bill introduced by Rep. Francis 
Case (R., S. Dak.). The letters were sent 
to Chairman Clarence F. Lea (D., Cal.) 
of House Inerstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, where the bill is pending. 

Countering the action taken by Hull 
and Pogue, CAB member Harllee Branch 
fled a vigorous dissent to their position 
which was incorporated in the minutes of 
the Board. 

Hull, while refraining from commenting 
on the technicalities of the Case measure, 
which, he pointed out, are the concern of 
Congress and the CAB, threw the full 
support of the State Dept. behind the 
proposition of the temporary certificate, 
without hearing, with the following state- 
ment: 

“As soon as military considerations per- 
mit the expansion of international com- 
mercial air transport operations, it is of 
the utmost importance that American op- 
erators be able to undertake additional 
service abroad with the least possible 
delay. It is essential that American pri- 
vate citizens, engaged in legitimate busi- 
ness, be able to travel on American flag 
carriers and not be dependent upon for- 
eign air service carriers for their sole 
Means of air transport. Furthermore, 
American international airlines will have 
to meet increasing — from for- 
éign air carriers, and this will call for 
prompt action if such competition is to be 

ively met. Neither of these objec- 
tives can be fully accomplished unless 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 is 
amended in some such way as this bill 
provides.” 
Suggests Amendment 


Pogue, in his letter to Lea, made four 
important points on the Case measure: 
1—Conforming with Hull’s position, he 
pointed out the urgent necessity for quick 
action on foreign route applications, as 
on as military operations permit, in the 
best interests of American aviation in the 
international field. 
2—He suggested that the Case bill, as 
Presently drawn, be amended so as to 
limit the temporary certificate, without 
‘ 3% the international field. “The 
Board would hesitate . . .. to utilize the 
Procedure authorized by the bill in con- 
nection with the meeting of air transpor- 
tation needs in the continental United 
States,” Pogue said. 
recommended that public interest 
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Temporary Certificate’ Bill 
Endorsed by Hull and Pogue 


be the controlling factor in determining 
mail pay under the temporary certificate 
and advocated that a provision in the 
Case bill, which would require that no 
mail contract be awarded on a temporary 
certificate unless it is forejudged that the 
transaction will result in a profit to the 
Government, be changed. Pogue com- 
mented: “While the general objective pro- 
viding for limitation on mail pay in tem- 
porary or experimental certificates is 
sound, we believe that more effective con- 
trol of mail pay limitations would be 
secured through a provision which would 
grant a general power to the Board to in- 
clude as a condition of each certificate 
maximum limitations on the mail pay 
which will be granted for the particular 
service. This would permit the fixing of a 
maximum in each case which would take 
into account the particular circumstances 
surrounding that case and the extent and 
nature of the public need for the service.” 

4—He advocated that a stipulation be 
included which would authorize the Board 
“with the approval of the President” to 
extend the temporary certificate beyond 
the 180 maximum period laid down in the 
Case legislation. 


Branch Cites Objections 


Branch, in his minority opinion, charged 
that the temporary certificate could dis- 
regard “a cardinal principle of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act—impartial justice to all 
parties at interest.” He maintained: 

“I do not believe there is any compel- 
ling reason why the Civil Aeronautics 
Board should be given a power which, in 
effect, will permit it to deny due process 
of law to any party having a rightful in- 
terest in a route proceeding before the 
Board. If the Board is authorized .to issue 
temporary certificates and for such pe- 
riods of time as it chooses, without hold- 
ing a hearing in which all parties at in- 
terest may appear and be heard, then a 
cardinal principle of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act—impartial justice to all parties at in- 
terest—could be disregarded. Further- 
more, once a temporary certificate is 
issued the beneficiary achieves a preferred 
position for a permanent certificate. Thus 
the beneficiary of such a temporary cer- 
tificate realizes his preferred position be- 
fore any hearing is held. 

“It is my opinion, after approximately 
six years as a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, that the only condition un- 
der which the Board should be authorized 
to issue temporary certificates for com- 
mercial air transport services without 
hearing would be when the national de- 
fense or the furtherance of a war required 
such arbitrary and drastic action, and 
even then the temporary certificates 
should not extend beyond the expiration 
of the emergency. Except in the case of 
national defense or the furtherance of a 
war there is not likely to be any national 
necessity why a United States commercial 
air carrier must over-night be put to op- 
erating an international route. There may 
be instances where a foreign air carrier 
first begins operation in an international 
area, but this would not likely be a bar- 
rier to operation in the same area by an 
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American air carrier. As a matter of fact 
even if Congress were to give the Board 
the authority it seeks, it would not be 
possible to put an American air carrier 
into immediate commercial operations on 
an international route. The State Depart- 
ment would have to negotiate with the 
foreign countries to be entered or tra- 
versed by the proposed route and obtain 
landing and other rights for the operation 
before it could be begun, and in many 
instances these foreign countries would 
raise the question of reciprocity, which 
would have to be adjusted in the negotia- 
tions. These negotiations would require 
at least as much time to conclude as 
would an expedited hearing proceeding 
before the Board. Therefore, there seems 
to be no reason why the Board should not 
go along with an expedited hearing pro- 
ceeding while the State Department is 
simultaneously conducting the necessary 
negotiations with the foreign countries 
involved. 

“For the reasons stated I favor the 
granting of authority to the Board to issue 
temporary certificates for international 
routes only when such operations are re- 
quired by the national defense or the 
furtherance of a war.’ 


Contract Sett Settlement 
Job Given Hinckley 


Robert H. Hinckley, last fortnight took 
over a task which will affect the postwar 
future of thousands of manufacturers, 
when he became Director of Contract 





Hinckley 


Settlement under an interim appointment 
by the President. He will administer the 
War Contract Termination Settlement Act 
recently passed by Congress. 

Hinckley resigned as assistant to Pres- 
ident Thomas A. Morgan of the Sperry 
Corp. to take the job, for which con- 
firmation must await the re-convening of 
the U. S. Senate. 

While for the most part contract settle- 
ments will be handled along the lines 
previously followed by the temporary 
Joint Contract Termination Board, the 
establishment of broad policies for settle- 
ments, the processing of interim loans 
and administration of related matters will 
be in Hinckley’s hands. 
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AA-AMEX Case Gives CAB 


Aid In Forming Policies 


VIDENCE taken in a Civil Aeronautics 
involving American 


If the Board approves American’s ac- 
uisition of 51.4% of Amex stock, the 
carrier ostensibly would receive 

a North Atlantic air transportation route 
so-called “chosen instrument” 
, advanced by Pan American Air- 
ways, would be thrown into the discard. 
Approval of the acquisition was being 
by Pan American, United Air 

Lines, and United States Lines—the latter 


mapped a pattern of international routes 
which it fat would be desirable for the 
. S. in the postwar field of aviation, and 
almost immetiiately set the dates for hear- 
ings involving five international routes, it 
was felt in some circles that its decision 
in the American-Amex control case might 
until the other route cases 

However, as an argument 
assumption, it was pointed 
out that the Board, in its divestment or- 
der, required Amex to present a plan of 
divestment from control of American Ex- 

the steamship company, by 
October 25 of this year. 

John E. Slater, executive vice president 
of both American Export Airlines and 
American Export Lines, said the Board’s 
divestment order presented Amex with 
four alternatives: (1) it could distribute 
its stock. to steamship company stock- 
holders (2) it could sell its s to Pan 
American 


q 


stock to a newly organized financial group 
(4) it could sell control to a domestic 


‘Competition Needed in Area’ 


Slater said.Amex chose the latter course 
because it appeared to be the method 
to receive CAB approval. He 
t sale to Pan American would 
have received Board approval because the 
Board had given Amex: an international 
air transportation certificate because of 
the need for competition in the North 
Atlantic area. 


Sale of 51.4 percent of Amex stock 
at was j Slater con- 
tended, on the grounds that the market 


An item of $1,510,321 carried on Amex’s 
books, and listed as an asset, was ex- 
plained as a developmental expense in- 
curred by Amex between 1938 and 1942. 
ared that this item might be sub- 
to considerable argument in the 
which are to be filed at the close 
hearing. 

. Kemp, president of American Air- 
Inc. told Examiners Thomas L. 
and F. D. Moran that his company 

predecessor companies had been in the 
international air transport field as far 
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back as 1932, that it presently was op- 
erating in Canada and Mexico. 

“We consider that American is merely 
maintaining its place by making trans- 
oceanic service available to its patrons 
and thereby carrying out a natural ex- 
pansion pattern,” Kemp said. He said the 
American-Amex deal would redound to 
the financial benefit of American Airline 
stockholders, that he felt sure American 
could profitably operate in the rich traffic 
areas across North Atlantic without 
benefit of subsidy after the operations had 
been firmly established. 


Damon, Rheinstrom Appear 


Ralph S. Damon, vice president and 
general manager of American, Charles A. 
Rheinstrom, vice president in charge of 
operations and C. W. Jacob, secretary, 
were other witnesses to be called by 
American. 

Henry J. Friendly subjected Slater and 
Kent to considerable cross examination. 
He sought to obtain from both witnesses 
the admission that consummation of this 





UAL Seeks No World Routes 


W. A. Patterson, throwing the 
support of United Air Lines to Pan 
American Airways in its attempt to 
block CAB approval of American 
Airlines’ purchase of American Ex 
port Airlines, told the Board July 
26 that United would not file appli. 
cations for trans-oceanic routes, 
Patterson contended that if the 
Board certificates one of the do- 
mestic transcontinental carriers, it 
could not deny the applications of 
the other two. Traffic potential, he 
said, would not warrant p 
three domestic carriers in the North 
Atlantic area. To do so would 
weaken the position of the United 
States in competition with foreign 
carriers in the postwar period. 











transaction would give American Airlines 
a big competitive advantage over Pay 
American because of American’s access fp 
the big traffic generating centers in th 
United States. 

United Air Lines, TWA, United State 
Lines and the Air Line Pilots Association 
were interveners. Louis K. Goodkind wa 
public counsel in the case. 





Priorities Branch Proposes 
To Clarify Production Rules 


HE AIRCRAFT PRIORITIES Branch, 

through its chief, A. W. Lewis, has sent 
to the Aircraft Production Board a recom- 
mendation that certain services be con- 
sidered as essential to the war effort at 
this time, thus establishing a policy which 
will direct the activities of the Priorities 
Branch in administering Order L-48. 

The aircraft operations are broken down 
into four categories. The categories and 
the recommendation for each are: 

1—Air services operated by or for the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine and other air services operating 
exclusively for crop dusting, seeding and 
spraying. Air patrol, survey and fire 
protection services operated by the Forest 
Service. Air services operated by or for 
police and law enforcement agencies. Air 
services based in Alaska. Civil Air Pa- 
trol (“A” Classification): limited to 
planes and facilities engaged exclusively 
in tow-target; tracking use; and bomber 
searchoperations. Air services operated 
by or for Governmental agencies, except 
as otherwise rated. 

The recommendation of the Priorities 
Branch for this category is that applica- 
tions falling within this category would, 
with few exceptions, receive an automatic 
approval. . 

2—This group would comprise such 
operations as manufacturers engaged in 
the bearing industry, petroleum industry, 
stell industry etc., as specifically listed in 
the class wherein the aircraft are used in 
carrying out the activities of the particu- 
lar business. 

Applications received from applicants 
whose activities fall within this category 
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must show an essential need for such ait- 
craft or aircraft products. 

3—This group would comprise such 
operations as those which would fal 
within the classification of an essentia 
business but which are not spelled out 
in Program Determination. Such opera- 
tions are accorded priority assistancé 
under CMP Regulation No. 5 and 5-A. 

These applications must be spelled out 
in detail and a burden will be placed @ 
the applicant to prove the need and e& 
sentiality of such aircraft or aircraft 
products to the war effort. 


Non-Essential Group 


4—This group would comprise sucht 
operations as those which would fall 
within the classification of a non-essential 
business or pleasure craft utilized if 
such purposes for which priority assist- 
ance may or may not be accorded 
CMP Regulation No. 5 or 5-A. 

These applications may receive con 
sideration should their activity present @ 
border-line case. However, for the most 
part, these applications will be given ™ 
consideration. 

The recommendation letter request 
that “in order to save time and to facili- 
tate the handling and processing of thes 
applications, that the Aircraft Priorities 
Branch be delegated authority through 
the Recorder of the Aircraft Production 
Board, to process applications 
under Categories Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and 
permission to deny applications recel 
under Category 4, with the exception of 
those cases which prove to be borderline 
and which will be submitted to the 
for approval.” 
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Barnes Heads CAB 
Economic Bureau 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has ap- 
Irston R. Barnes, an economist 
in the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, 
to the position 
of director of its 
Economic Bureau. 
is a for- 
mer professor of 
economics at Yale 
University and 
also taught for a 
time in Albertus 
Magnus College 
in New Haven, 
Conn. 
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Barnes is 4 
years of age. He 
is a graduate of 
Yale University and holds a Doctors 

in Economics. He is a former 

of the Consumers rs) 

Connecticut and is the author of three 

books entitled, “Cases on Public Utility 

Regulation,” “Public Utility Control in 

Massachusetts” and “The Economics of 
Public Utility Regulation.” 

The Economic Bureau, aviation circles 
feel, will assume a position of increasing 
importance in the postwar era when air- 
line operations return to normalcy. Pas- 
snger fares and air mail compensation 

i to become one of the most 
vexacious problems which the Board will 
be required to face if pay loads drop to 
pre-war levels. It is predicted freely in 
wiation circles that many of the carriers 
who are now on a so-called self-sustain- 
ing basis will return to the need class 
when the war business tapers off and 
travel becomes normal. 


Barnes 








in Washington. 
of the Aircraft Production Board. 


Air Patrol 
from man 
mittee. 





How to Order a New Plane 


Under War Production Board's amended L-48 order, a civilian desiring to 
purchase new aircraft or aircraft products will file a request on WPB Form 1319 
The form will be processed by the Aircraft Priorities Branch 
If the need is approved as essential—and 
the burden of proof is on the buyer—the purchaser will be authorized to file 
his approved order with the manufacturer. 

The manufacturer, in turn, will be required to file with WPB on Controlled 
Materials Plan Form 4-B to obtain permission to fill the order. 

Previously, only certain categories of purchasers, such as operators of Civil 
lanes or service training schools, could undertake to obtain aircraft 
acturers—and then only after approval of the Joint Aircraft Com- 








Ryan to Make Study 


Of Multiple Taxation 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has named 
Oswald Ryan, a member of the Board, to 
conduct a study, required by Congres- 
sional resolution, of the multiple tax ques- 
tion as it relates to the subject of state 
taxation of airlines. 

Work on this study has been delayed 
due to the fact that Ryan, with Charles I. 
Stanton, CAA Administrator, went to 
Spain almost immediately after his ap- 
pointment to negotiate landing rights for 
this country. 

The study of the multiple tax problem 
was ordered under the terms of the Bul- 
winkle resolution which was passed by 
Congress soon after the Supreme Court 
handed down its opinion upholding the 
Minnesota Supreme Court which had 
ruled that the State of Minnesota had the 
power to tax the entire fleet of North- 
west Airlines, despite the fact that six 
other states through which the carrier op- 
erates also levy property taxes upon a 
portion of the value of the same equip- 
ment. 


Britton Named Aid 
In Selling Surpluses 


The man who will directly supervise 
the disposal of surplus aircraft, a number 
of industrial plants and other postwar 
surpluses in this country was named last 
fortnight. 

He is Mason Britton of Petersburg, Va., 
formerly director of the Surplus War 
Property Administration’s machine tool 
division, who was selected by SWPA 
Administrator W. L. Clayton as his as- 
sistant administrator. 

In announcing the appointment, Clay- 
ton said that Britton will supervise the 
sale of all types of surplus property for 
which the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
is the disposal agency—including indus- 
trial plants and equipment, aircraft, 
chemicals, metals, minerals and other 
capital and producers’ goods. 

Britton formerly was in charge of the 
machine tool division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the War Pro- 
duction Board. For several years he was 
general manager of “American Machin- 
ist,” a magazine covering that field. 
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was published by the Brookings Institution. 











pal Hemisphere’ and ‘Other Half’ 


sphere’. He observes that 94 per cent of all the 
In the ‘other half’ (right), 6 per cent of the 
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Teday, American airmen are ferrying a greater ton- 

@ nage of military supplies to hard-pressed China than 

was ever carried over the tortuous Burma Road. They’re 

flying it over “The Hump’”’—the towering Himalayas be- 

tween India and China. It’s the most treacherous 500-mile 
air route in the world. But the freight goes through! 


EE SSE Sarr ee se 


seers 


Day and night, the heavily loaded Liberator Express 

@ transport planes streak toward “The Hump.” Shuttling 
across a tumbled mass of uncharted mountains, they 
dodge peaks that rise 20,000 feet. Icing is an ever-present 
hazard. Flying unarmed, the cargo planes are often attacked 
by Jap fighter planes. Still the freight goes through! 


af 





The Story of “The Hump” — the world’s 
most dangerous overland air route 





The first leg of the journey is over the steaming, foggy 

e Assam jungles. Because there are no emergency land- 

ing fields, some of the planes have crashed. But most of 

the men who bail out eventually plod their way to safety, 

aided by rescue pilots, who drop written instructions, food, 
and medical supplies by parachute. 
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This slender aerial life line over “The Hump” is now 

@ the only channel by which Allied war equipment gets 

into China. Around the clock, in monsoon season and 

out, our flyers carry a constant stream of gasoline, bombs, 

jeeps, ammunition, artillery, small arms, clothing, aircraft 
engines and spare parts. 
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many of our India-China flyers have been awarded 

e decorations—and they've earned them! No one pre- 

tends that the supplies being flown in are sufficient to 

fully equip the Chinese. But the same ingenuity and courage 

that can conquer the lofty Himalayas will eventually open 

up new channels of transportation so that today’s trickle 
of supplies will swell to an avalanche. 


After the war, when all forms of transportation must 

e@ work together to rebuild the peacetime world, the plane 

will continue to play its part, along with the truck, the 

train, and the ship. But the plane will have a second, and 

even greater, responsibility to fulfill: that of helping to 
enforce the peace in this 60-hour-wide world. 


in short, a permanent postwar Air Force can be one of 
America’s soundest investments in the interests of a lasting 





peace. 


Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


Preview of the future—Last year, 6% of the dollar volume 
of all imports to the U. S. came by air—a total of 4,000,000 
pounds 


Many of the air cargoes included mica, quartz crystals, 
industrial diamonds, and rare drugs, without which the pro- 
duction of vital war materials could not have continued. 


Seving American tives — Litters for 8 wounded men can be 
fitted into the bomb bay of a Liberator bomber. The Army 
has already flown out several hundred thousand casualties 
from combat areas to hospitals. 


9 tens per month—The Air Service Command reports that 
for every Air Force pilot based overseas, it sends out en 
average of 9 tons of aviation supplies monthly. 

This does not include food and other items which are han- 
died by the Quartermaster Corps. 


An airline is born—In order to expedite the flow of military 
personnel and equipment to the South Pacific, Consolidated 
Vultee operates a daily air-transport service known as Con- 
sairway. 

A Liberator Express recently chalked up Consairway's 
1000th transpacific flight. 


Consolidated Vultee is the lergest builder 
of cirplenes in the werld. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











From “Fiying Jeeps” te Leviethens eof the eir — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “air flivvers” to 
huge, transoceanic cargo-and- passenger planes. 
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In Accord on 


NDUSTRY, LABOR, Army and Navy 

spokesmen were closely in accord with 

pleas for a strong postwar aviation pro- 

gram throughout three days of hearings 

Tost { fortnight before the Senate War Con- 
tracts Subcommittee. 

Army and Navy leaders emphasized the 
importance of strong air arms to postwar 
security. They pointed to the necessity 
of buttressing this “nucleus” military 
aviation program with an expansive civil- 
ian and commercial aviation program. 

Industry, seeking measures for its wel- 
fare after the cancellation of war con- 
tracts, declared its survival is allied with 
the welfare of the entire national eco- 
nomic structure. 

Labor sought aviation advancement as 
a solution to postwar unemployment. 

The general agreement on the principle 
of the strongest and most extensive avi- 
ation program possible, which eclipsed 
minor differences of opinion, was the 
highlight of the hearings. 

Be ns. that Congress take steps im- 

y to assure orderly industrial and 
manpower demobilization of the wartime 
aircraft industry, all witnesses com- 
mended Sen. James Murray (D., Mont.), 
chairman of the Subcommittee for focus- 
ing public attention on acute reconversion 
problems. 


Main witnesses were: 
PP gx 20 | aga E, Wilson, 
United Aijrcraft 


oo J. Carlton Ward, Jr., pres- 
Fairchild Engine and Air- 
Corp.; Harry Woodhead, 

— Consolidated Vultee Air- 

* — T. Geuting, 
is nt, 

Corp. 


Labor—Richard - Frankensteen, 
oon UAW.CIO;” Harvey Bi - 
- rown, 

presiden 


t IAM-AF of 
Military—Under of 
War, Robert Patterson; Assistant 


Secretary of Navy for Air, Arte- 
mus Gates. 


Both Paaterson and the labor witnesses 
endorsed industry’s reauest to be allowed 
to start the wheels rolling now on com- 
mercial production to the greatest ex- 
tent possible under the war program. 


Civilian Planes Planned 


“Proper steps are now being taken in 
coordination with the WPB to assure that 
all future cutbacks in aircraft production 
will be arranged to permit production of 
civilian aircraft as soon as military re- 

ents are met and to the extent 
t labor may be available,” Patterson 


AF of L’s Brown declared that “the 
failure to permit many concerns to ob- 
tain a minimum of material and facilities 
to develop experimental models for post- 

war production acts as a brake upon the 
poreh of the American aircraft industry.” 

Industry maintained it should be plan- 
_ now on the type of products which 

it hopes to manufacture at the end of the 
war and should be taking all steps possi- 
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Industry, Labor, Army and Navy 


Postwar Aviation 


ble for the development, tooling, produc- 
tion and marketing of these products. 

Tie vy suit with industry witnesses 

him (American Aviation, July 
15), labor witness Frankensteen urged 
the formation of a National Aircraft De- 
velopment Council, to supersede the Air- 
craft War Production Council. But “in- 
stead of being limited to industry repre- 
sentatives, it should be a tripartite body, 
with labor and government members in 
addition,” he declared. Patterson placed 
his stamp of approval on this proposal 
“if it can obtain the blessings of the 
Justice Department.” 

Frankensteen also asked the establish- 
ment of local or regional councils, like- 
wise tripartite. His suggestion that such 
an organization be formed immediately 
in California where the problems of air- 
craft conversion will be most acute was 
supported by Murray. Frankensteen dis- 
closed that this proposal had also to be 
approved by Donald W. Douglas and 
Henry J. Kaiser. 


Labor Outlines Plans 


Points in Frankensteen’s plan for post- 
war civilian aviation were: 

RResearch—Recommending an “exiten- 
sive Government research program,” he 
suggested that the NACA be reorientated, 
shifting from work of an almost exclu- 
sively military nature to research for 
civilian aviation. Emphasis should be 
on small craft for the individual, he sug- 
gested, because this type plane has the 
widest potential market. 

Feeder and pick-up lines—They should 
be encouraged by taking steps conducive 
to growth, especially reductions in rates. 

Air express rates—They run five times 
Railway Express rates, largely because 
the latter controls the former. Steps 
should be taken to eliminate this. 

Air mail—There should be a reduction 
in air mail rates to the regular three-cent 
rate with a change in Post Office pro- 
cedure so that all first class mail would 
go by air whenever it could do so more 
expeditiously. 

Air parcel post—The introduction of 
air parcel post would be similarly help- 
ful in stimulating air transport. 

Private flying—This field offers great 
possibilities for future expansion of avi- 
ation. Raising wage rates, thus increas- 
ing purchasing power, as well as getting 
the costs on individual planes down, is 
an important factor bearing on the de- 
velopment of private aviation. 

Airport program—An area of activities 
necessary to insure a healthy postwar 
private flying industry lies in the de- 
velopment of a much needed airport pro- 
gram and the provision of other flight 
aids, including flight ~strips along high- 
ways, control devices and airway mark- 
ers. 

Pilot and mechanic training programs— 
The Civilian Pilot Training Program 
should be greatly enlarged to promote 
private aviation. If a system of universal 
military training is adopted flight instruc- 
tion should certainly be a part of it. The 
Government should utilize surplus air- 
craft equipment in the postwar period 
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Over-all Agency Seen 
For Coordination on 
Backlogs and Cutbael; 


The Joint Aircraft Committee and & 
Aircraft Production Board and 
Executive Committee of the War Prody. 
tion Board, have accomplished coordi. 
tion between War and Navy cutback pp. 
grams, Army and Navy spokesmen » 
ported to the Senate War Contracts Sy}. 
committee. 

Both industry and labor spokesme 
warned against a situation in which om 
company would have huge backlogs fy 
one service while another company pp. 
ducing a similar product would have ik 
work wiped out through cancellation ¢ 
contracts by the other service. 

In this connection, War Under Secretay 
Robert Patterson advocated an over-all 
agency to handle demobilization and sy. 
chronize current developments, but sai 
that the Production Executive Committe 
would fill the bill until Congress create 
such an agency by legislation. 

“If a program is to be decreased by 
one branch of the service, it might prove 
that the other would have business t 
fill up the manufacturing facilities so re. 
leased without serious interruption d 
production,” industry spokesman Hary 
Woodhead told the Subcommittee. 

AF of L spokesman Harvey Brown said 

“Whenever a procurement agency in- 
tends to release a contractor from th 
aircraft program, there should be som 
attempt to retain this contractor, either 
a sub or prime, in another expanding 
program . . . The procurement agencies 
should plan, wherever possible, to reduse 
the huge contract backlogs in some con- 
panies by transferring work to plant 
which are facing cutbacks or contrat 
run-outs.” 





through mechanic training programs. At- 
tention should be directed to the possi 
bility of turning surplus aircraft plants 
into educational institutions equipped for 
the training in the field of aviation, from 
start to finish. 


Dynamic State Sought 


Patterson and Gates pointed to th 
necessity of maintaining a dynamic state 
through continuing technological develop- 
ment in aircraft. 

Patterson laid down as the two major 
aims in plans for the postwar aircraft 


industry: (1) insure maximum z 
development; (2) maintain a “nucleus 
for rapid expansion. This “nucleus” 


should be supported by strong civilian 
aviation and accompanied by a plan for 
complete mobilization, in the event of 
another war emergency. 

Gates gave Navy Dept. endorsement 
to the resolution on postwar airpowe 
adopted by the Board of Governors of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
at a meeting last April in Los Angeles. 

This plank is that “the U. S. should 

maintain an airpower sufficient (in com 
junction with other forces) not only # 
win this war but also to keep the peace; 
(1) By maintaining adequate air forces 
at such strength and in such state of 
readiness as to preclude a successful a 
sault upon our country or its possessions, 
(2) By acquiring and maintaining # 
bases essential to our security and that 
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She looked like any other United 
Mainliner; but only on the surface. 
Inside she was a flying test tube; a 
compact laboratory in space. Aboard 
her, engineers from Standard of Cali- 
fornia and United Air Lines were 
seeing, for the first time, what went 
on inside aircraft engines in flight. 


“Petrolectronics,” the application 
of electronic instrumentation to pe- 
troleum research, made it possible. 
Standard’s own electronics laboratory 


~s eee ere CARER RESALES PSE 


Vi ry 


Petrolectronics writes history in the sky 


supplied many of the instruments 
which recorded combustion-chamber 
pressures, cylinder temperatures, and 
fuel-air ratios ; analyzed exhaust gases ; 
checked fuel performance and con- 
sumption under varying flight con- 
ditions. 

For United Air Lines, the tests re- 
vealed that leaner carburetor settings 
safely increased fuel economy 8% to 
15%, that a certain type of spark 
plug eliminated preignition, that the 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 







grade of fuel selected powered their 
engines efficiently. 


For Standard of California scien- 
tists, this pioneer of all completely 
instrumented power-plant flight tests 
led to new fields of research—and 
the tremendously powerful Standard 
Aviation Gasoline of the present. 
But Standard petrolectronics hasn't 
stopped there. It’s giving our aviation 
fuel more fighting punch today—and 
finding new ways to make it useful 
in the blueprinting of more efficient 
aircraft for tomorrow. 

















of overseas trade; (3) By facilitating the 
orderly and expansion of 
domestic and international air transport 
onl eee See: (4) By preserving 
a strong aircraft manufacturing industry. 


OR of U. S.-Owned 
Factories to Private 


Industry is Favored 


The Army Air Forces should retain 

aircraft plants, 

Secretary of War Robert Patterson pro- 

in reply to the question of the 

War Contracts Subcommittee: 

“What to do with Government-owned 
aircraft factories and airfields?” 

“In Bik, ce interest of operating most 

modern and mel arg plants, the aircraft 

industry should be encouraged to take 

over DPC facilities,” he continued. And 


spokesmen 

that Government. should not run its air- 
craft plants after the war, in competi- 
tion with private industry. Testimony 
also developed general agreement that 
national defense should be a controlling 
consideration in disposition of Govern- 
ment plants. 

Harry Woodhead, industry spokesman, 
proposed that each company operating a 
Government factory should be given an 
opportunity to buy or lease the factory 
at reasonable terms. 

Harvey Brown, labor spokesman, sup- 
porting the sale of Government plants to 
private industry, stipulated, however: 

. ». These facilities should not be 
sold down the river at a small percentage 
of cost to any individual manufacturers. 
Sale of Government facilities should be 
made with definite stipulations as to the 
economic uses to which the plants will 
be put. We should be guided by our 
desire to prevent monopoly; prevent 
scarcity or excess surpluses on the 
noes deny the uses of these facilities 

who wish to move indus- 
tial from present locations, to 
avoid high wages and union conditions; 
and foster the sale of these facilities 
wherever it helps to achieve the objects 
of a full employment program.” 





Top Russian Aces 
Flying Airacobras 


The top Allied air ace, Lt. Col. 
Alexandre Pokryshkin, of the Red 
Air Force, flies an American de- 
signed and built fighter plane and 
has had: 48 of his 59 air victories 
while in the American plane. 

His craft is an Army 6-39 Bell 
Airacobra, built at the Buffalo, N. 
Y., plant of the Bell Aircraft Corp. 
This information was released in 
Washington July 27 by officials of 
the Red Air Force. 

It also was revealed that 10 of 
the Russian top Airacobra aces, in- 
cluding Pokryshkin, have accounted 
for 294 enemy planes, an average 
of more than 29 planes each. 

Nearly 5,000 Airacobras have been 
delivered to the Red Air Force. 

Large quantities of the new Bell 
high-altitude fighter, the P-63 
Kingkobra, will be sent to Russia. 











or to their home surroundings. 
> is aganen 


Industry 


Harry Woodhead, endorsed 


While giving his support to “the prin- 
ciple of adequate unemployment insur- 
ance as an essential to orderly manpower 
demobilization and re-employment,” 
Woodhead did not approve the measures 
advocated by Frankensteen. He pointed 
out that the “entire net current assets of 
the industry would not equal one month’s 
operating costs at present production 
rates,” and raised the question as to the 
aircraft industry’s ability, with its small 
working capital, to meet the additional 
burdens of severance pay. 


How to Cushion Shock: 


Measures suggested by Woodhead to 
help cushion the shock of unemployment 
were: 

1—War contractors should supply 
prompt and detailed information on re- 
ductions in employment to Government 
employment offices and other interested 
agencies; 

2—Such agencies should provide full 


Labor witnesses joined those from j 


dustry in asking for adequate advange 
notice of caneellations. Consolidated Yu. 


tee’s president, Harry Woodhead, p 
a 60 to 120-day notice. 
the manufacturing cycle in the 

manufacturing industry and would 
vent the Government from having 


completed items on its hands at the tim 


of cancellation. 


Navy, Army Views Differ 


A Navy Department spokesman main 
tained that, in serving advance note 
each case must be decided on its meri 
It was pointed out that notice of ca 
cellation too far in advance “may resui 
in a slow down and a loss of manpower? 

Taking issue with this position of the 
Navy, however, Under Secretary of Wa 
Robert Patterson recommended uniform 
policies on advance notice which would 
give reasonable notice to management and 
He said that the Production Exes. 
utive Committee was the Government 


labor. 


agency now charged with laying do 
policies. Patterson also emphasized 
importance of having the procurem 


departments clear their notices of cal 


cellation through a central agency, 


that, where possible, a new order will ¢ 


place a cancelled one. 


Surplus Administrator 
Announces Price Policy 


For Disposal of Tool 


A price policy for disposal of Gover 


ment surplus used machine tools with 
objective of establishing a program 


will put surplus machines back into pre 


duction as quickly as possible is 


nounced by W. L. Clayton, og 
orm 
is for standard general-purpose machi 


Property Administrator. The 


tools. 


The schedule has two bases: When t 


are not in the purchaser’s plant, they 
sold with an immediate depreciation 
15 per cent, less 2% per cent per 


for the first six months, 1 per cent p& 


month for the next four months 
eight-tenths of one per cent per 


This, he said 


for the next 26 months. When tools a 
sold to a purchaser or lessee who ha 
the tools in its own plant, the price & 


information concerning new employment 
opportunities and conditions to released 


Labor Asks Severance 
Pay and Wage Boosts 


Labor witnesses asked for extensive 


and director of aircraft, 
called for: 
1—Four weeks pay for those employed 
six months or more but less than one 
year; eight weeks pay for those employed 
Ome year or more. 
2—Retention of seniority provisions “to 


for transportation pay for workers 
localities where work is available 


employes; 

3—War contractors and Government 
employment offices should collaborate to 
assist employes in finding new employ- 
ment opportunities quickly. 


Labor Requests Early 


Word of Cancellations 


Labor witnesses objected strongly to 
notifying employers, before employes, of 
war contract cancellations in their ap- 
pearance before the Senate War Contracts 
Subcommittee. 

“The prime contractor, subcontractors 
and employes should be notified at the 
same time,” observed AF of L Spokesman 
Harvey Brown. 
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five points higher than the above formula 


The five point difference arises from 


fact that a purchaser of tools in his owe 


plant not only has knowledge of # 


condition but is under no necessity 


paying freight charges. 
The depreciation price policy is 4 


on the machine tool manufacturer's ¢ 
inclusive of electric equ 
ment and standard accessories, f. ©. 
The price to the bu 


is f.o.b. cars or trucks at storage loc 


iginal price, 
builder’s plant. 


tion. Tooling is available for pure 
at the customer’s option on the a 


depreciated price formula. 
The depreciation price period is fixed 


from the date a machine was ori 
put in use (actual or estimated) to 


date of termination of the lessee’s facil 


ities contract, or to the time the ma 


is withdrawn from contract, placed in 


storage, or sold (whichever is earlier). 
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B. A. Rawson, Supt. of Flight Operations for T.C.A., starts Flight 
Lt. Howey, D.F.C., on bis air line instrument flying course in the 
Link Trainer. 


The job of training returned airmen for peace-time 
commercial trans flying has begun in Canada. 
Already engaged for the Aight crews of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines are a number of Royal Canadian Air Force 
pilots who have distinguished themselves on opera- 
tional duties overseas. 

The first group of veterans to join T.C.A. is shown 
above in Link Training quarters in Winnipeg. Left 
to right, they are: 

Flying Officer R. S. WHITE—40 operational flights, including 

14 raids over Germany; service in Egypt, Libya and Malta 
Flying Officer H. H. BOLTON—Coastal Command, Great Brit- 

ain, operational flights as far as Iceland 
Flight Lieutenant E. L. HOWEY, D.F.C. As member of Demon 

Squadron, took part in several 1,000-bomber raids on Germany 
Flying Officer J. C. MORDEN—34 operations in ‘Wellington 

bombers; service in Egypt and Libya 
Flying Officer C. R. FOGAL—service in Scotland, Gibraltar, 

North Africa 


Their tours of duty over and physically fit, these 
men are now learning air line procedure. Link in- 
struction in instrument flying is an integral part of 
this training. 


WHEN waimine Your service man, use V.man—rT GOES BY AiR 
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NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND AERO 
ENGINEER TRAINING 
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This is the CONSTELLATION 


conceived by TWA and built by Lockheed 
which set a new coast-to-coast record of 
6 hours 58 minutes on A-wil 17, 1944. 


on He. Fuiddee 


When the Constellation slant- 

ed her 40 tons down over the 
National Airport at Washington, D.C., 
last April, she underscored once more 
how “TWA points the way” in airline 
travel. 
Planned originally for peace but fin- 
ished for war, the Constellation has 
already exchanged the scarlet TWA on 
her silver sides for the star and bars 
of the Army. 
But in her maiden flight — in a single 
easy, unpushed swoop from West to 
East — she set a new record of 6 hours 
and 58 minutes — and lifted a brief 
curtain on the promise for tomorrow. 


She foretold trips from coast to coast 
in the brief span between midnight 


and breakfast — trips in air-conditioned 
luxury above the weather and close t 
sun and stars — trips that follow the 
shortest, fastest way from coast te 
coast. 


The Constellation comes on top of 
such notable TWA developments ia 
equipment as the DC-2 — first over 
night coast-to-coast plane, and the 
Stratoliner. 


But though she is the largest and fast 
est transport plane up to now, she 
rides the air as forerunner and hint of 
greater things yet to come. 


She is one example of how “TWA points 
the way” in air transportation — and 
will continue to do so in the yeam 
ahead. 
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Old-line Aircraft 
Plant Will be Last 


to Lose Contracts 


Prewar non-aircraft firms, which have 
jumed to aircraft production for the war 
period, would be the first to lose air- 
gait contracts under proposals on the 
gider of contract terminations presented 
the Senate War Contracts subcom- 
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There was general agreement that this 
would keep old-line aircraft manufac- 
turers, which have done developmental 
work, going with war contracts as long 
as ible, thus giving them a longer 

for transition to commercial pro- 

and averting mass lay-offs in 
geas offering no other employment pos- 
sbilities. 


it also would enable firms, such as 
mito factories, to begin production of 
Gvilian items for which there is great 
demand, and afford released war workers 
chances for re-employment. 

In laying down an order for termina- 
fons, War and Navy spokesmen empha- 
sited the importance of retaining the best 

i producers in the war program 
until the end of the war, labor witnesses 
@ressed the necessity of placing great 
Weight on manpower conditions in areas 
Where plants are located, and industry 
gpokesmen declared that “the overriding 
consideration” in determining order of 
cancellations “should be the safeguarding 



























aircraft companies. 

Under Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
ferson’s statement that “Government- 
owned plants will be kept in operation 
or stand-by until their productive ca- 
pacity is clearly no longer required for 
military needs” was not agreed to by 
labor and industry witnesses. They pro- 
posed that Government-owned facilities 
be released from the war program before 
private plants. 

Following are the plans for order of 
cutbacks: 

War Department— 

(1) Best qualified producers should be re- 
tained until the end of the war. 

(2) As between qualified contractors, the 
following should be considered: (a) privately 
Owned plants, not normally in war produc- 
tion should be released first; (b) Govern- 
Ment-owned plants will be kept in operation 
@ standby until their productive capacity 
is clearly no longer required for military 
Reeds; (c) in so far as practicable, the re- 
lease to civilian production of competing 
UWaits of the same industry should be simul- 
taneous; (d) employment situation in com- 
Munities, national security, production costs, 
nd transportation facilities should be given 
@asideration; (e) small business interests 
should be looked after; (g) preference should 
be given to firms who did development work. 

Navy Department— 

Those who can reconvert to prewar civilian 
Production should have contracts cancelled 
frst. Production costs and location of labor 
fiould be considered. Partial terminations 
for a number of concerns rather than total 
“ancellation for a few concerns should be 
Simed at. Fixed price contracts should be 
Tetained in preference to cost-plus-fixed fee 
contracts. 

Labor—- 

First terminations should be made in com- 
Panies and areas where the release of facili- 
tles and manpower can be readily adapted 
% other production uses. Plants best pre- 
pared for immediate reconversion to non- 
Military production should be the first cut 
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of the creative design staffs of the pioneer | 
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back. A corollary to this principle would 
be the selection of plants which subcontract 
a considerable portion of their work in pref- 
erence to plants which handle it all them- 
selves. Making ghost cities out of thriving 
industrial communities should be avoided. 
Work should be maintained in privately- 
owned facilities as against Government-owned 
facilities. 

Industry— 

Pirst, temporary producers which have 
large peacetime markets awaiting them should 
have contracts cancelled. The problems of 
the creator of original design should be 
given consideration in decision as to which 
manufacturer is going to be cut back first. 

Other factors which should carry weight 
in determining order of cutbacks: present 
production status of manufacturer concerned; 
local manpower situation; over-all cost to 
Government; manpower utilization; record in 
meeting of production schedules; contribu- 
tions to progress of aviation; needs of air- 
craft industry to prepare for postwar develop- 
ment and production; type of aircraft—with 
Obsolete aircraft type contracts cancelled 
before those for more advanced designs. 


Arizona Radio Range 
Moved to Avoid Peaks 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will spend approximately $50,000 for the 
re-routing of the federal airways across 
northern Arizona via Prescott to miss the 
San Francisco peaks crash area. The 
change is being made at the request of 
the Navy which has lost 44 lives recently 
in the area. It is understood that the re- 
quest was supported by TWA and Western 
Air Lines. 

Between Needles and Winslow, the 
route will be straightened by omitting 
Kingman and Ashfork. The radio range 
at Kingman will be moved to near Pres- 
cott and the Ashfork loop will be installed 
at Needles. There is a possibility that 
the Army will install its own range at 

i n where it has a base. 








U. S. Mission Goes 
To Spain to Plan 
For Landing Rights 


A U. S. aviation mission arrived in 
Spain last fortnight to conduct talks of a 
technical nature with the Spanish gov- 
ernment in connection with larding rights 
for commercial air transport operations 
which Spain has promised will be forth- 
coming. Talks with the Spanish govern- 
ment have been going on for the last 
several months. However, contrary to 
some press reports, a formal agreement 
has not yet been signed. “An agreement 
in principle has been accomplished but 
details are to be worked out and we can 
make no announcement at this moment,” 
a State Dept. spokesman said. Another 
State Dept. official described it as a 
“gentlemen’s agreement.” 

The U. S. mission is composed of CAA 
Administrator Charles I. Stanton, CAB 
Member Oswald Ryan and Fred Novinger, 
chief of air carrier inspection in CAA’s 
Region I, New York. Their talks with 
Spain will be technical, not political, it 
was emphasized. 

The British also have been negoti- 
ating with Spain for several months and 
Washington observers believed that they 
were at least as far along toward ob- 
taining landing rights as is the U. S&S. 
The first British transport plane to visit 
Spain since the start of the war—a Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways “York”—landed in 
Madrid on May 31. On board were 
BOAC Chairman Lord Knollys, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Spain, and John 
Brancker, BOAC deputy traffic director. 
“BOAC plans to open a regular service 
to Madrid as soon as negotiations have 
been concluded,” reported The Aeroplane, 
British aviation publication. 


fres rse— While waiting for their plane to warm up, Oswald Ryan, left, mem- 
Re her Cou ber of CAB; Fred B. Novinger CAA air carrier inspector; and 


Charles |. Stanton, right, CAA Administrator, pause at a globe in La Guardia Field's ad- 


ministration building for a discussion of air geography. 


The three were about to take off 


on a Pan American Airways plane on an official mission to Madrid. 





PAA Breaks Record 
Pan American Airways claims a world’s 
record was established recently when one 
of its planes flew 51 passengers and more 
than 500 Ibs. of cargo Africa to Brazil. 


Funds Provided for Tower 
New Orleans has provided funds to en- 
able the CAA to operate an air traffic 
control tower which previously was ope- 
rated by CAA for the Army. 
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Holifield Urges Air Express 


Parcel Post Rate Reductions 


Introduces Legislation 


Setting Up Tentative 
Schedule for Services 


VAST EXPANSION of air express 
and air parcel post services through 
rate reductions, is the aim of Rep. Chet 
Holifield (D., Cal). 


Chairman of 
the subcommittee 
on air mail serv- 
ice of the House 
Post Office and 


complish this and 
plans to _ hold 
hearings on it be. 


fore his grou 
= the se 


end. 
His bill sets up 


tentative rates for air service, other than 
first class postage, as follows: 


surface express and parcel post rates, 
Holifield made public the following data, 
showing the wide differences between 
air and surface rates now in effect: 


Parcel Surface Air 
From New York to— post express express 
Washington ...... $0.28 $0.41 $1.26 
CHICABO a... sev enee 43 5 2.84 
BEL- Suns eweades 17 -80 4.05 
Los Angeles ..... 1.17 1.50 8.40 
WORNe .. cevoceseces 1.17 1.50 8.40 


Insurance included value to $50. Weight 
of package 10 Ibs. 


“On . . . comparison we see that the 
air express rate is 7.1 times greater than 
ge post and 5.3 times greater than sur- 
ace express”, Holifield observed. “Ob- 
viously, this great difference requires 
careful scrutiny. I have talked to several 
people who are interested in the soeelep- 
ment of air express service, both from the 
standpoint of progressive service to our 
people and from the standpoint of in- 
creasing the cargo loads of commercial 
planes. I do not pose as an expert on 
this subject, but I have confidence in the 








If both the post office of delivery and the post office of mailing, 
or any portion of the municipality, town, or village in which 
such post office is located may be included within a circle the 
diameter of which is: 


The rate of postage for 
each pound or fraction 
thereof shall be: 





0 
600 
1,000 
1,400 
1,800 
2,200 
2,600 


More than (miles) 


But not more than (miles) 


600 44c 
1,000 48c 
1,400 54c 
1,800 60c 
2,200 66c 
2,600 T2c 

78c 





would not require a Government 
subsidy, to the end that citizens of this 
t be able to take full ad- 


they are competitive with present 








DC-6 Version of DC-4 | 
% To Be More Powerful 


_ statements of these people who inform me 


that the present air express rate is ex- 
cessive and that it must be lowered to a 
competitive basis if the people of Amer- 
ica are to enjoy the benefits which the 
of aviation has made pos- 


Minnesota Airport Act 
Upheld by State Court 


A Minnesota law which permits the 
construction, operation and maintenance 
of an airport as a legitimate government 
function, to be supported by and from 
public tax funds, has been upheld by the 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 

The Court affirmed a lower court deci- 
sion that the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metro- 
politan Airports Commission was legally 
constituted and operating under a law 
that was constitutional. The action to 
test the act was brought against the state 
auditor and hinged on the authority of 
the Twin City commission to levy taxes 
for airport use. 

A recent decision of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court wherein the State Airport 
Authority Act was held unconstitutional 
on grounds that operation and mainte- 
nance of an airport is a private rather 
than a public undertaking, is now up for 
reargument. 
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Too Much Noise | 


Geisse Says Ear-Splitting 
Roar of Planes Ought 
To Be Toned Down 


Noise and fear are twin companion 
The shrill whistle of a threshing machine 
engine will send otherwise brave fam 
children to mother’s apron strings, 4 
clap of thunder or the sharp report of, 
carbine will startle even the calmest pep. 








son. 

What has noise to do with the futur 
of aviation? “Plenty,” says John H. Gei 
consultant to the Director of Research o 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, He 
believes it is one of the biggest prob- 
lems that aviation has to overcome if 
the airplane is to attain the popularity 
and utility that aviation enthusiasts pre- 
dict for it in the postwar era. 

Geisse is not thinking solely of the com. 
fort of the passenger once he is inside 
the insulated cabin of a plane, although 
that too is an important consideration in 
making flying more enjoyable. He alg 
is thinking of the people who visit the 
city airport, hear the ear splitting roa 
of a motor being “reved” and who leave 
with the inescapable conclusion that a 
plane must have to make a terrible effort 
to fly. 


Favors Multiple Propeller 


And more than that, Geisse knows that 
noise is making the work of the airport 
planner one of the toughest in the indus- 
try. Court injunctions are becoming more 
common as an expression of an enraged 
citizenry which refuses to accept this an- 
noyance as a necessary counterpart of the 
new mode of transportation, which has 
moved into the improved cow pasture 
across the way. 

What can be done about it? Geisse 
believes that if the manufacturer and his 
engineering staff would give as much 
thought to eliminating the nuisance of 
noise as they do to some of the other 
more conventional problems of the in- 
dustry, much could be accomplished. 

Specifically, Geisse believes any trend 
toward smaller propellers is all wrong 
The smaller the propeller, the faster they 
must be driven. The faster they are 
driven, the harder the motor must work 
and the more noise the propellers will 
make. 

“I do not know of anyone in the in- 
dustry who is giving thought to the de- 
velopment of a multiple propeller,” Geisse 
stated. “Multiple propellers would help 
to keep the noise down and might well 
make the airplane more efficient than it 
is now. By multiple propellers, Geisse 
said he meant more than one propeller 
driven by one engine. He mentioned the 
first Wright engine as an example. 

Mufflers on the engines would also ac- 
complish much, Geisse believes. He 
points out that even the average auto 
makes a lot of noise when the muffler is 
broken. Lang ago the auto manufacturer 
realized the importance of quieting the 
engine and great strides forward wer 
made in the models being manufactured 
a few years before the advent of the wat. 

Once these external noises have been 
decreased to an appreciable degree, Geisse 
believes that further attempts to quiet 
the engine itself will follow. 
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— thousands of drawings, layouts, templates, 
router block and jig patterns required for pro- 
duction of a single type of plane emphasize the 
importance of the time and cost-saving benefits 
of the new Kellett Loft Reproduction System. 


The method, which meets the wide range of require- 
ments for photo-reproduction, requires only one 
hand-made layout, which is the original drafting 
board item. This is made on a matte finish vinyl ite 
—a readily-available, transparent, plastic sheet, 
which is impervious to moisture and possesses a 
very low co-efficient of thermal expansion. 





Once checked, the vinylite drawing is used to make 
photographic copies on sensitized tracing cloth for 
blueprints, and on steel and other sensitized ma- 
terials for templates, router blocks and jigs. Right 
or laterally-teversed images can be obtained with 
maximum accuracy. 


The Kellett Loft Reproduction facilities are avail- 
able to other manufacturers. For full details write 
Loft Reproduction Dept. D, Kellett Aircraft Cor- 
poration, State Road and Landsdowne Avenue, 
Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



































Michigan's Aero Chief Notes: 





Too Much Concern Over Postwar 
Problems of Aircraft Mechanics 


Criticizes Contemplated 
Changes i in C.A.R. 24 


As Over-Classification 

HELDON B. STEERS, director of the 

Board of Aeronautics, in 
criticizing the proposed revision of Civil 
Air No. 24 relating to the 
yo agg eal aircraft and engine me- 
chanics, believes ae much concern is 
being evidenced in connection with the 

problems of the mechanic. 

In a letter to Fred Lanter, Director of 
Safety Regulations, CAA, Steers stated 
that it was his opinion that by breaking 
up the present two mechanic classifica- 
tions into a dozen divisions for special- 
ists, difficulties might be pyramided to 
the point “where we become as ensnarled 
as a can of worms.” 

“By setting up a dozen classifications 
for mechanics it tely becomes 
apparent there will have to be a dozen 
sets of examinations to fit these classifica- 
tions, and at the present moment we are 
far to overloaded with omnia of 
different kinds and in varying degrees,” 
Steers wrote. “The mark of the good 
mechanic is the chap with imagination 
and handy with tools, and unless he has 
those two qualifications, he will never be 
any good under any classification. With 
those qualifications he will be a me- 
chanic of good all-around abilit 
vided there aren’t too many 
thrown in his way. In my time I have 
employed a number of mechanics capable 
of doing most any job, yet actually. they 
weren’t worth an with pencil and 
paper, and heretofore certificates have 
been awarded on a man’s writing ability.” 


Fears Labor Organizers 


Steers believes the proposed new reg- 
ulations will place the airplane mechanic 
and the industry at the mercy of the 


labor organizer. 
“Other forms of industry already are 
with the necessity of nesing 


In his reply, Lanter called attention to 
the fact that requirements for certifica- 
tion of mechanics have not been mate- 
rially changed since they were drafted in 
cree Se meee Bet Gun, Bases 
and plane engines have changed ically. 
It is Lanter’s contention that it is difficult 


: 


today to find a mechanic who is compe- 
tent to service all types of engines and 
aircraft and that the purposes of sim- 
plification will be accomplished if cer- 
tification is broken down into classifica- 
tions based on special skills. 

“The breakdown that has been neces- 
sary to provide a reasonable basis for 
such certification may, at first glance, 
seem to be complicated. However, such 
is not really the case since this break- 
down only follows the lines of divergence 
which already have been established in 
the field of aviation mechanics, and only 
affords recognition of the breakdown 
which already exists. That this break- 
down is logical and necessary is proved 
by the fact that the industry itself, as 
it developed, has made such a break- 
down of its own accord in the employ- 
ment and utilization of personnel,” Lanter 


stated. 
"No Differentiation’ 

He said that the proposed new regula- 
tions provide for the certification of such 
technicians as already exist, as against 
technicians who under the present regu- 
lations, can, in the greater part, exist only 
in theory since the present regulations 
presuppose that a mechanic holding the 
present certificate of competency is an 
expert on all phases of aviation mechanics. 

“Our present certificate provides for 
no differentiation between the young 
mechanic who is just out of school, or 
who has the minimum of experience, and 
the mechanic who has spent the major 
portion of his life learning his profession 
thoroughly,” Lanter stated. 

He believes that the proposed regula- 
tions tend to relieve CAA of an impos- 
sible regulatory task in the postwar era 
by delegating to the industry .responsibil- 
ities and privileges where this can be 
done without adversely affecting general 
safety. 

“For this reason, the differentiation in 
grades is made in the provisions of tech- 
nician certificates, each ascending grade 





Dr. Sorrell Requested 


To Continue With ATA 


Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, widely known 
transportation authority on leave from 
the University of Chicago to serve the 
Air Transport Association on economic 
research and planning, has been requested 
to continue with the ATA after his pres- 
ent leave expires Oct. 1. Dr. Sorrell has 
taken the matte. under advisement. 

Dr. Sorrell joined the staff of the ATA 
Jan. 1, 1943, after being granted a one- 
year leave from his post as professor of 
transportation at the University of Chi- 
cago. His leave has been twice extended, 
first for three months and then for six 
months because of the importance of his 
work with the ATA. 

Dr. Sorrell completed a survey on post- 
war international passenger traffic and 
cargo. He has been busy recently on the 
question of surface carriers entering the 
aviation field and on a comprehensive 
rate base and valuation study. 
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H __A group of Ex 
Reception Party mos and their har 
nessed Huskies were on hand to greet this 
Naval Air Transport Service plane on a 
recent flight to Port Barrow, lonely out 
post in the Land of the Midnight Sua 















being given additional responsibilities 
and privileges according to the skill 
experience, and responsibility of the 
holder,” Lanter said. “This system wil 
not only be immensely beneficial to the 
technicians themselves, and provide @ 
incentive to the technician to increas 
his skill and experience so that he may 
be granted additional privileges and re- 
ceive the resulting benefits but also wil 
be a great convenience to the owners of 
aircraft in that they will be able to get 
prompt, reliable and efficient serve 
without the necessity of contacting a 
inspector, which often in the past has 
created a hardship and delay either due 
to the lack of inspectors and their non- 
availability at the time that their services 
were urgently desir 


Breakdown Desirable 


Lanter said that the technique of te 
pair and maintenance on an all- 
plane and the composite or so 
“stick and wire” type, super- 
and un-supercharged engines, makes 3% 
breakdown in classification of mechanics 
seem desirable. Propeller, radio and in- 
strument repair and maintenance, he a- 
serted, are other types of jobs which lend 
themselves to classification for seldom 
can a mechanic be found who is q 
to do all of these repair or maintenance 
tasks on a modern plane. 













More 100-Octane Gas Needed 


Military requirements for 100-octane 
aviation gasoline have exceeded antici- 
pated demands because good ™ 
weather has permitted unexpected, i- 
creased aerial activity on all fronts 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
K. Davies said last month in a plea ® 
refiners to push to the limit production 
of the product. 
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BECAUSE COMMODITIES which might 


Of the $186,650,157 which represents the 
total value of commodities which moved 
between the U. S. and Brazil, or in the 
opposite direction, in 1939, only 7.7% 
($14,397,994) was potential air cargo, ac- 
cording to the study. 

The Crane study warned that “volume 
of exports which offer air cargo prospects 
are approximately eight times the volume 
of imports in terms of weight and over 
three times the volume of imports in 
terms of value. This strikingly anced 
traffic movement will exert an adverse 
effect on average load factors of air 
cargo carriers and will probably result 
in higher average rates.” 


basic 

determining which should be selected as 
offering the best prospects for transport 
by air. These factors are (1) value per 
pound, (2) perishability, (3) fragility and 
(4) style factor, including obsolescence. 


In the first category, all commodities with 
value less than 50c a pound were 
eliminated. 


“A commodity ‘worth 50c a pound has 
a value of $1,000 a ton,” it was explained. 








Unbalanced Trade May Cause 
High U. S.-Brazil Cargo Rates 


factor. The total weight of the 476 com- 
modities selected as constituting air 
cargo potentials amounted to 13,575,373 
pounds with an average value per pound 
of 90c. 

“A similar analysis of imports in 1939 
from Brazil to the United States indicates 
that there were 255 commodities imported 
of which 47 were selected as possessing 
potentials for air shipment. A _ break- 
down of these 47 shows that 40 were 
valued at 50c a pound or over while 7 
commodities valued at less than 50c per 
pound were perishable or fragile. The 
47 selected commodities had a value of 
$3,406,212 or 3.2% of the value of all im- 
ports from Brazil. The total weight of 
the selected commodities amounted to 
1,731,335 pounds or $2 per pound. Ex- 
ports and imports analyzed and their re- 
lation to total trade is shown below. 




















Number 
Commodities of Com- Quantity 
Analyzed modities (pounds) Value 
Exports .......... 476 13,575,373 $10,991,782 
Imports ......... 47 ~=1,731,335 3,406,212 
eee 523 15,306,708 $14,397,994 
Total Trade 
with Brazil 
Mwccadoees 1,358 na. 80,345,195 
EES. Seve cone 255 na. 106,304,962 
CS 1,613 n.a. 186,650,157 
Proportion of Total 
Trade Represented 
by Commodities 
WEEE. seccccse 32.4% na. 1.7% 





n.a.—not available. 


“It will be noted that the volume of 
exports which offer air cargo prospects 
are approximately eight times the volume 


of imports in terms of weight and o 
three times the volume of impory 4 
terms of value. This strikingly 
balanced traffic movement will exert» 
adverse effect on averagé load factoyy 
air cargo carriers and will probably» 
sult in higher average rates ... 

“While this report is an attempi y 
show the proportion of pre-war tm 
that might be considered as being » 
tential air cargo, no attempt is made» 
foretell the proportion of postwar tm 
that will actually go by air. It can) 
safely stated, however, that p 
all of the trade not included in the stay 
will continue to move as in the past @ 
the $186,650,157, which represents the toy 
value of commodities which moved i. 
tween the United States and Brazil } 
1939, only 7.7% ($14,397,994) were » 
the basis of the criteria adopted » 
tential air cargo. While the proportin 
of the total value of exports inchud 
amounted to 13.7%, that of imports ws 
only 3.2%. 

“Over 75% of the total value of & 
port commodities selected were value 
at less than $2.00 per pound: 300% i 
Group I (valued at $50 to $99 pe 
pound) and 468% in Group II (valued 
at $1.00 to $1.99 per pound). 

“Due to the presence of one commodily 
(diamonds) in the import list, 581% ¢ 
the total value of the import commoéi- 
ties selected were in Group VIII—valud 
at $25.00 or more per pound. Based @ 
the total weight of such commoditie 
however, 84% were in Group I—valud 
from $.50 to $.99 per pound. 

“Very few commodities were found t 
possess a value of $10 or more per pound 
Of the total of 1,613 commodity classe 
reported in Foreign Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States representing 
trade with Brazil in 1939, only 19 wer 
included in the two highest groups, 7 i 
Group VH ($10.00 to $24.99), and 12 i 
Group VIII ($25.00 and over). The a- 
gregate shipping weight of these 19 com- 
modities was 12,889 pounds, and the total 
value was $2,295,142.” 





Legless Woman Acrobat Pilots 
Ercoupe; Now Fights for Permit 


LEGLESS WOMAN, who has 60 hours 
of flying time in an Ercoupe to her 
credit and who earns a livelihood as a 
ago: a. expects early this month 
present on an appeal, for a 
private pilot’s certificate. 
She is Ovierna 
Redding Rd., Cincinnati, and the outcome 
of her appeal may hg long way toward 
determining what future attitude of 
the yh Aeronautics Board will be 
physically handicapped who 
desire to fly. 

Turned down for a pilot’s certificate by 
a CAA physician who said she would 
roper balance, Mrs. Babbs went to 
enlisted the aid of friends 
circles and then took steps 
appeal her case. The hearing is to be 
in Cincinnati early in August. 
Aeronautics Board, under the 
Civil Air Regulations, may issue a waiver 


certificate to a pilot who does not meet 
the physical ts.if in its opinion 
his or her ability, judgment and aero- 
nautical compensates for the 
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physical disability. The certificate, i 
granted, would limit her to flying E- 
coupe’s or other two-control type planes 

Mrs. Babbs instructors, who claim that 
she is an expert flyer, will testify at the 
hearing. She took her flight instruction 
at Parks Air College and is reported & 
have received a mark of 100 in navigation 
and well up in the 90’s in other tests. 

The aviatrix gets around with eas, 
does her own housework, designs and 
makes all of her own clothes. When she 
went to Washington to see about her 
pilot's license, she drove her manually 
controlled car from Youngstown to Wash- 
ington alone and did it in one day. 

As an acrobat she does one hand stands, 
walks a tight wire and rides a motor- 
cycle solo on the race track. She ha 
been on a vaudeville tour for the last 
several weeks. ‘ 

Her husband, Louis W. Babbs, is aid- 
ing her in her quest for a pilot’s license. 
He states that she does all of the work 
around the house and said that last week 
she canned 125 pounds of meat. 
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FILTRATION A 3 SERVICES PROBLEM 


VOKES 99.9% FILTER EFFICIENCY 
UNDER CONSTANT BATTLE CON- 
DITIONS SATISFIES THE EXPERTS. 


WE hear a lot of ** talk *’ about man power naturally, because it concerns the people. 

But the engineer experts of the services have their own special problem, engine power. 

Aero-engines in their thousands, the mighty engines for submarines, auxiliary motor 

craft and mechanised units of the Army, each and every one has to be kept “* fighting 

fit.’ That is why the filtration of air, oil and fuel oil to these engines is of such 

vital importance, because on purity of air, oil and fuel oil for engines depend power 

— and speed. Our organisation is working to capacity to provide Vokes Air, Oil and 

Fuel Oil Filters to all branches of the services. H.M. and Dominion Governments 

approve and adopt Vokes Filters. Their 99.9 per cent. standard of filtration 

efficiency is unvarying, and has been tried and tested out under actual fighting 

conditions. Like everything connected with the fighting forces, Vokes Filters 
don’t half do the job, but do it thoroughly. 


2. Vokes Tank Oi! Bath Air 3. Vokes Air Filter for Aero- 4. Vokes Twin Oil Filters for 


1. Vokes High Pressure Oil 
Diesel Engines. 


Filters for Aircraft. Cleaner. Engines. 
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1123 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Canada’s New Bill Passed; 
' Howe Keeps ‘Responsibility’ 


Ts CANADIAN House of Commons 
on July 17 passed the civil air bill, 


setting 

under Minister of Munitions and Supply 
C. D. Howe, will aid in the establishment 
of civil air routes in the Dominion. 
(American Aviation, July 15). 

It seemed clear, however, that the 
three-man board will not have powers as 
wide as those of the U. S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, after which Howe said it 
was patterned. It may issue licenses for 
air services “subject to the approval of 
the minister,” and in general it will 
“advise” the government, although Howe 


Howe asserted that “the routes will be 
assigned, as they are today, by order in 
council . . governor in council 
(the cabinet) will decide the routes to be 
flown, with the advice of the air transport 
board. As to the question of who will 
fly the routes, that also will be decided 
by the minister upon the advice of the 
air transport board, in the form of a 
report from the board giving reasons for 
the selection.” 

The bill will carry out the government’s 
announced policy of keeping different 
forms of transportation separate, and also 
provides that air transport subsidies 
shall be paid from the treasury instead 








Wasp Season Here 


The  mud- slinging 
wasp is busy again, aviators report 
These insects build mud cells 
shelter their eggs and larva. They 
frequently stucco over cylinder 
cooling fins, discharge nozzles of 
fire extinguishers, and vent holes 
in wings and _ control 
Daily imspections of planes ar 
urged because mud deposits found 


and removed in the morning are’ 


often rebuilt the same day. 
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Materials Research 


To Be Coordinated 


By NACA Grou 


Coordination of aircraft materials 5 
search work being conducted by Gover 
ment research organizations, the aire 
industry, and aircraft materials produc 
is provided for in a Committee on 
terials Research Coordination recent 
formed by the National Advisory 
mittee for Aeronautics. The Commit 
was created at the request of Maj. . 
O. P. Echols, assistant chief of air st 
AAF, and Rear Admiral D. C. 
chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronauti¢ 
Dr. G. W. Lewis of NACA is chairman | 

Membership of the Committee include 
in addition to NACA, the AAF, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Office of Navy 
Coordinator of Research, CAA, Office af 
Production Research and Developm 
(WPB), Office of Scientific Research 
Development, and National Reseai 
Council. As soon as the initial organi 
tion phases of the Commitiee’s work 
completed, representatives of the aire 
industry, the aircraft war produc 
councils, and other research represen 
tives will be added to the committee, 
Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, chairman of NACA 

Main functions of the committee @ 
present are: 

@To collect, analyze and disseminate i 
formation on aircraft materials research and 
development. In this connection the Com 
mittee will compile, distribute, and maii- 
tain a list of projects currently being i 
vestigated in the aircraft materials rese y 
field. The list will be suitable for 
reference and will include projects 

way in the Army, Navy, NACA, CAA, G& 
OPRD, in industry, and in other re 
institutions. 

@To arrange to receive information 
cerning pertinent investigations bearing 
specific problems and to consider and 
mend new projects outlining the scope 
suitable locations for conducting the n 
research. 

@To administer the proper distribution 
aircraft materials research reports. 


The Committee will not review aire 
materials research projects under way 
Aeronautics Board July “31 in appli- the United States but will also be a sou 
cations filed by Pennsylvania-Cen- of information for the nation’s aire 
tral Airlines. These were embodied materials research engineers on de 
in three proposals: one across the ments in foreign countries. It will 3 
North Atlantic to Scandinavian concerned with all kinds of materials u 
points; another across the South in aircraft and with processes concert 
Atlantic to points in Africa; and a with their fabrication. It will also 
third route to the Far East via with other agencies whose objectives 
Alaska. to keep American research “ahead 
that of the rest of the world.” 


of through mail payments. 


members to have the words “subject to 
the approval of the minister” stricken 
from the bili failed. They were success- 
ful in having included in the bill, with 
Howe’s consent, an amendment which 
states that “an appeal shall lie from the 
board to the Supreme Court of Canada 
upon a question of jurisdiction or a ques. 
tion of Pete or both, upon leave therefor 
being obtained from a judge of the said 
court upon application made within one 
month after the making of the order, 
decision, rule or regulation sought to be 
appealed from or within such further 
time as the ead under Special circum- 
stances shall allow .. . 


AAF Tunnel Busting 


The Army Air Forces has a man who 
has specialized in the bombing of enemy 
tunnels. He is Maj. William P. Benedict, 
who conceived the tunnel-busting idea 
after he had flown many sorties against 
bridges and railroad targets. On ap- 
proaching a tunnel, Maj. Benedict goes 
into a long, flat glide, as if for a strafing 
attack, with the nose of his plane (a 
Thunderbolt P-47) pointed toward the 
tunnel mouth. About 20. yards from the 
mouth, he releases his bombs and pulls up 
in a vertical bank. The delayed action 
bombs explode after he has reached a safe 
altitude. Maj. Benedict has scored a 
“hole-in-one” on five occasions. 


Member Raps Howe 


the amendment to strike the 
words “subject to the approval of the 
ive Conservative Mem- 
ber Solin Diefenbaker stated: “I move 
the amendment in order to take away 
from the minister the right, in fact, to 
control decisions, judicial and semi-judi- 
cial, made by the board to the end that 
the board shall be free, impartial and un- 
controlled.” 
Answering, Howe stated: “The amend- 
proposed 


and the government’s 


New NAA Review Board 


The National Aeronautic Association has 
appointed an Airport Editorial Review 
Board to check proposed literature con- 
cerning airports for accuracy and termi- 
nology. Members of the board are Charles 
I. Stanton; CAA Administrator, chair- 
man; John Wilson, executive director of 
the National Aviation Trades Association; 
Leslie L. Schroeder, Minnesota State 
Aviation Commissioner; John C. Groves, 
manager, operations division, Air Trans- 
port Association; John E. P. Morgan, 
manager, Personal Aircraft Council, Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce; and 
Lowell H. Swenson, manager, National 
Aeronautic Association, who will act as 
secretary. 





PCA Asks World Routes 


World air routes radiating from 
Washington, New York and Chicago 
to Russia, Finland, Sweden, Spain, 
France, Africa, China, India and 
Japan, were p to the Civil 
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lhe B.7- Goodrich ptiolane of The morith 


DOUGLAS SKYMASTER 


High above the Himalayas a boxcar- 
load of men and materials of war 
speeds toward a distant battlefront, 
borne on the wings of one of the 
Army’s sky-giants—the Douglas C-54. 
This huge plane—capable of flying 14 
tons of cargo across the Atlantic be- 
tween dawn and dusk—is an ace-in- 
the-hole for the United Nations. 
Despite its size, the Skymaster is 
known among Army and airline pilots 
as one of the easiest-flying and most 
reliable planes in existence. And B. F. 







Goodrich equipment helps make its 
high performance possible. When ice 
forms on a C-54’s wings, B. F. Good- 
rich De-Icers crack it off. When pilots 
bring in heavy loads, B. F. Goodrich 
Silvertown Tires help make their 
landings smoother and safer. And 
many other B. F. Goodrich products 
fly with the Skymaster. 

Saluting this great 


plane, B. F. Goodrich Lh MEE Ce PCOCE 


nominates the C-54 as 


Plane-of -the- Month. BFE Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 

















nS Se hl Sel Tay A aes 


“NYLONS”... 








for the most important 


ladies in the world... 


O, THIS ISN’T A STOCKING STORY. It’s about 

tires...tires made with nylon. The “ladies” are 

sky queens. They’re bombers loaded with every ounce 

they can lift—any one of the planes sowing devastation 

over the Reich. They’re fighters, too— planes with ex- 
ceptional performance characteristics. 

Naturally, these airplanes are terrors on tires. A 
fighter really smacks the runway when it drops in at 
speeds up to 150 m.p.h. And a bomber—loaded to 
capacity—puts a terrific strain on tires when it has to 
taxi comparatively long distances from dispersal point 
to take-off strip. 

Ordinary tires—even the best—weren’t designed for 
this kind of treatment. A new tire was needed—one 
that would be tough enough to stand this terrific 
punishment yet not be any heavier. Nylon supplies 
the answer. 

But it wasn’t as simple as that. Although B. F. 
Goodrich research men long knew that nylon had 


great strength characteristics, it took months of pains- 
taking research to overcome its drawbacks sufficiently 
to make nylon airplane tires practical. 


Today, nylon tires are available—although still only 
for use where specifically requested by the Air Corps. 
And they are successful. Performance figures—com- 
parisons with cotton and rayon cord tires—are im- 
pressive. A good example is the B. F. Goodrich 6-ply 
Nylon Silvertown, which has 35% greater strength 
than the equivalent 8-ply rayon cord tire. Bruise-resist- 
ance is also much higher—up two to four times. 
Fatigue-resistance has more than doubled. 


Commercial and private operators will probably 
have to wait until victory before they can buy Nylon 
Silvertowns. But the performance these tires are giving 
in today’s war zones under the toughest kind of oper- 
ating conditions proves they’re well worth waiting for. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronau- 


tical Division, Akron, Ohio. —_ 
_ gee 


MAKERS OF B. F. GOODRICH TIRES AND OVER 80 RUBBER 
AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES 


Awards to 
9 plants 





NYLON SILVERTOWNS PROVE THEIR TOUGHNESS 
BEFORE THEY TOUCH A RUNWAY! 


Can tires take the shock when an overloaded bomber 
hits a bump at high speed? This test says they can. Here 


* “4 ~ 4 : 
or be a Nylon Silvertown is inflated with water under high 
9 ir ts om pressure until the tire bursts. The dial records a com- 


s 


fortable operating factor of safety for each tire type tested. 


Tensile Strength Comparison of Cotton, Rayon 
and Nylon Cords of Equal Size 
Relative Strength index 


100 


yet) 





137 


How about bruise-resistance? This test proves that 
overloaded bombers can do a lot of taxiing over rough 
fields without bruising their nylons. As the chart below 
shows, Nylon Silvertowns have greatly increased bruise- 
resistance over those made with rayon cord. 


Relative Tire Bruise-Resistance at 50-Lb. inflation 


Tire Bruise- 
Resistance index 


8-PLY RAYON 100 


4-PLY NYLON 


Fatigue-resistance of nylon tire cords is greatly superior to 
that of rayon and cotton. That's why Nylon Silvertowns stand 
up under the toughest kind of operating conditions. The chart 


here graphically shows this important nylon advantage. La 
spd : NW Wie Ct peace 


Fatigue Life of Tire Cords at 300° F. 
Under Equivalent Operating Conditions 


alin *  'BEGoodrich 
Pas FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Plane Facts 
We ABOUT THE 


— “© RIVNUT | 


.- Unique blind fastener that serves as rivet, as nut plate for attachment ...OR BOTH! 
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ASY RIVNUT INSTALLATION SAVES TIME... LABOR! 
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YW hy New illustrated folder... ceting 
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——, » lation procedure. For your free 

{ Y = copy, write to The B. F. Good- 

2. Rivnut and pull-up stud is rich Company, Aeronautical 


1. Rivnut is threaded placed in hole with Rivnut head Division, Akron, Ohio. 
on pull-up stud of heading firmly against, and at right 
tool until it touches the anvil. angles to, the work. 
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Get the facts...fast...by writing 
today for this concise, newly 
edited folder. Gives full data on 
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EA New Procedure for New Route Cases 


Member of CAB General Counsel’s Staff Says Authorization 
of New Routes ‘Most Important’ to Transport’s Future 





By A.sert R. Betset, Jr. 














(Albert R. Beisel, Jr., is now a 
member of the general counsel’s 
staff of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 

erly serving as assistant to 
CAB Member Harllee Branch. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth Univer- 
sity and of the Yale University 
Law School. He also did post 
graduate work in economics at Co- 
lumbia University, practiced law 
in West Virginia, and served one 
year conducting an economic re- 
search study for Brooicings Institu- 
tion in Washington. The views ex- 
pressed herein are not necessarily 
those of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board or of American Aviation.— 
Ed. Note.) 


/A UTHORIZATION of new routes is 


one of the most important problems 
the development of air transportation. 
this article the importance of planning 
new route authorizations will be 
and a procedure suggested for 
lealing with the complex issues inherent 
the numerous new route applications 
nding before the Civil Aeronautics 


'Permanent certificates of public con- 
e and necessity for the carriage 
air of persons, property and mail 
me a stabilizing factor which con- 
ted tb the self-assured growth of 
airlines in operation at the time the 


@ivil Aeronautics Act was passed. Per- 


nent air route certificates introduced 
bility in two ways. First, the financial 
benefits from the transportation of air mail 
were no longer subject to the exigencies of 
competitive bidding for mail contracts. 
Secondly, new airline operations which 
might be competitive with the routes of 
existing air carriers could be conducted 
only after explicit authorization of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Thus, entry of 
tew firms into air transportation or the 
expansion of the route system of an exist- 

carrier were no longer solely depend- 
it upon the judgment of capitalists, pro- 
Moters or airline managements but were 
Sibject to governmental approval. With 
@tablished routes accorded this protec- 
tion, the airlines were able to plan their 
@erations more permanently and attract 
capital more readily. 

Although financial aid to the airlines 
through the medium of mail payments is 
of great importance in the development 
# air transportation, historical perspec- 
tive may well demonstrate permanent 
Toute authorizations to have been the 
Most important single stabilizing factor 
Upon which our domestic air transporta- 
tion system has been built. 

The importance of route authorizations 
to the encouragement and development of 
asound air transportation system under- 
Sores the responsibility of the Board. 
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And today in this field the Board is faced 
with some of its most critical problems. 

The network of “grandfather” routes* 
and subsequent authorizations by the 
Board of additional] routes have linked to- 
gether most of the major cities of the 
United States, either directly or indirectly, 
into a basic route pattern. There is, there- 
fore, lack of room for expansion of air 
service which does not become competi- 
tive with an existing route. 

Although there are communities to 
which air service has yet to be made 
available, difficult problems are raised by 
new route applications proposing addi- 
tional services to communities which, in 
one way or another, are already linked 
by air service. In addition there are im- 
portant and complex problems concerning 
air service to smaller communities—the 
special problems identified with the so- 
called “feeder” services. 

These problems are accentuated and 
additional difficulties introduced by the 
large number of applications for new air 
transport services pending before the 
Board.t 

Because new route authorizations bear 
so closely on the proper development of 
air transportation, it is important to in- 
quire whether the steps being taken today 
by the Board to dispose of domestic new 
route applications are adequate to solve 
existing problems. 

Absence of an overall plan which will 
act as a guide for granting domestic new 
routes is probably the most outstanding 
feature of the present procedure in dis- 
posing of domestic new route applications. 

It does not seem unreasonable to expect 
that an explicit, overall, guiding policy 
for domestic route authorizations be avail- 
able. In the international air transporta- 
tion field the Board, in cooperation with 
other governmental agencies, and the 
aviation industry, has devoted consider- 
able study to an overall guiding policy. 
And recently the Board announced the 


* “Grandfather” routes are those to which 
existing airlines became entitled merely be- 
cause they were in operation as of a given 
period of time when the Civil Aeronautics 
Act became effective. The Act provided that 
if an air carrier could show continuous op- 
eration over a given route from May 14, 
1938 to August 22, 1938, or authorization 
pursuant to an air mail contract prior to 
the effective date of the Act, it would be 
entitled automatically to a certificate for 
that route unless the service it rendered 
during this period was inadequate and in- 
efficient. 

tBy July 1, 1944, 536 applications for new 
services in domestic air transportation 
awaited disposition by the Board. There 
were also 103 applications for foreign air trans- 
portation on file at that time. Although many 
of these applications are those of the es- 
tablished airlines but approximately 300 new 
individuals or companies have made appli- 
cation for entrance into both the domestic 
and foreign air transport field. 


international air routes tentatively selected 
as desirable for post-war operation by 
United States air carriers. Because inter- 
national air transportation involves mat- 
ters of foreign relations, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board does not have final respon- 
sibility for granting new routes in this 
field but must share this responsibility 
with the President. In the domestic field, 
however, the Board has final responsibil- 
ity, and, for this reason, it would seem at 
least as careful planning would be called 
for as in a field where the function is 
principally advisory. 

Experience from other forms of trans- 
portation, particularly railroads, is avail- 
able for whatever contribution it can 
make to the sound development of air 
transportation. Should this accuntulated 
experience be ignored and should the op- 
portunity for gaining a broad perspective 
of new route problems be neglected, it is 
not improbable that many of the mistakes 
which were made in other fields of trans- 
portation will be repeated unwittingly in 
air transportation. Not only does the Civil 
Aeronautics Act provide ample authority 
to plan the additions to the domestic route 
pattern but it also would seem to impose 
an obligation to do so. 

Several difficulties are to be found in 
the present method of handling new route 
applications. Certain of these difficulties 
will be discussed, and, as an alternative 
to the present method, a procedure will 
be suggested whereby a general route 
proceeding could be instituted on the 
basis of an overall guiding plan for 
domestic new route additions were such a 
plan to be formulated by the Board. 

Recent new route applications in many 
respects reflect a chaotic state of affairs. 
Perhaps some of the applications by new 
companies or by individuals stem only 
from the public appeal and glamour which 
presently attaches to aviation. On the 
other hand, most of the new companies 
undoubtedly are making serious plans 
which may entitle them to a place in air 
transportation. Partly in response to the 
numerous applications by new companies 
desiring to enter the field, and partly as 
a result of possible uncertainties created 
by some of the Board’s recent new route 
decisions, most of the existing airlines 
have rushed to apply for almost any and 
every route which the imagination could 
possibly envisage as coming within their 
system of operations. 

The present tendency of applicants to 
apply for and abvocate the grant of new 
services, many of which are directly com- 
petitive with existing routes, appears to 
spring from a fear by each airline that if 
it fails to apply and press for such serv- 
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ice, it individually will be left out in the 
cold. 


Because of the character of present new 
ee ee on oe hee 
rely ly upon applicants for new routes 
to shape the issues and propose the con- 
siderations leading to an economically 

ttern. Under present 
i of an applicant 
to incur the expense and trouble of a new 
route hearing by no means necessarily re- 
and consideration 


: 


geographical areas. Each case, however, 
is procedurally isolated from all others. 
Because of this procedural isolation, the 
only correlation possible among the sep- 
arate cases is the general new route 
“philosophy” of the Board or adherence 
to “precedent” case by case. 

A number of disadvantages might result 
from disposing of applications solely upon 
basis of separate unrelated cases un- 
a carefully formulated overall 

how the basic route pattern 
extended. Almost every case 
ve competition with existing 
as well as other controversial 
. Sharp conflicts among the parties 
each decision a critical matter, 
use each separate decision is so 
it is almost inevitable that mis- 
otherwise avoidable, will be made. 
the same basic questions of 
are involved in almost every case, 
complex interplay of interests among 
parties in each of the large consoli- 
ted cases has a tendency to highlight 
idual and peculiar aspects of 
and makes the development of 
mt “precedent,” case by case, diffi- 
if an attempt were made to 
recedent” case by case, the result 
ly be the type of guidance 
can come from an overall, well- 
developed plan for new route additions. 
case by case also invites the 
of strong political representations on 
various communities. The in- 
terests of the individual communities are 
advocated almost always without relation- 
to the sound development of a na- 
tional air transportation system, and may 
be difficult to resist in the absence of an 
overall guiding policy. 

Consolidation of cases is an attempt to 

secure benefits from considering related 
tions in one proceeding and to 
t a speedy disposition of the large 
number of pending applications. Exten- 
sive consolidation of applications may also 
have its disadvantages. Consolidation of 
numerous applications involving service 
to many points has the psychological effect 
of making some affirmative decision in 
each case almost inevitable, even though 
sound judgment may indicate that no au- 
thorizations were warranted in a partic- 
ular case. Likewise, consolidation of nu- 
merous applications has the effect of in- 
troducing such diversity of issues into 
each case that it is difficult for the parties 
and the Board to focus attention upon the 
really critical determinations. 

If the Board decided that an overall 
guiding policy for additions to the domes- 
tic route pattern should be formulated, a 
study of route problems, having 
three gerieral purposes, would be nec- 
essary 
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Purple Cows at Last 


The pilots of several Douglas C-47 
and DC-3 transports, who “never 
saw a purple cow and never hoped 
to see one,” got the surprise of their 
lives recently when they were 
called upon to fly a number of cam- 
ouflaged cattle from Australia to the 
Wingate territory in Burma. The 
cows, assigned to the front as sup- 
plies, had been transformed from 
snowy white to mousy mauve, with 
the aid of permanganate of potash, 
for purposes of military secrecy. 











arrive at principles of policy which should 
be controlling in granting new routes. The 
second purpose would be to determine 
specifically all new domestic routes which 
could reasonably be granted on the basis 
of present knowledge and within the 
framework of the principles of policy ar- 
rived at by the Board. The final purpose, 
insofar as practical, would be to arrive 
at a tentative selection of carriers for the 
proposed new additions to the domestic 
route pattern. 

Pending the outcome of this study by 
the Board, it seems feasible to delay final 
action on all pending domestic new route 
cases submitted for decision and to sus- 
pend temporarily further action on all 
other domestic applications. 

Shortly after the Board undertook its 
study of domestic route problems, a gen- 
eral route proceeding should be instituted 
for the purpose of authorizing al! domestic 
new routes which present knowledge and 
policy indicate to be desirable. No legal 
difficulties appear to exist which would 
make such a general route proceeding im- 
practical under the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Each individual or company now an ap- 
plicant before the Board whose interests 
would be affected, should be allowed to 
become a party to such a general pro- 
ceeding, without reference to their specific 
applications. In the general route pro- 

ing the parties would become appli- 
cants for any and all new routes found by 
the Board to be in the public convenience 
and necessity. In order, however, to avoid 
issues of compulsory extension of service 
under Section 401 (h) of the Act, it might 
be necessary to provide existing carriers 
with an election to accept or reject any 
new service which they might be ten- 
tatively granted. 

After completion of the Board’s study, 
it could be released in the general route 








This is the Spitfire 
Photo Special— Mark XI, which also 


bears the designation P. R., meaning Photo- 

graphic Reconnaissance. It is an all-metal, 

single seat craft powered by a Rolls Royce 

Merlin of over 1,650 hp. Its cameras are 
fitted in the fuselage. 





. The first purpose would be to 
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proceeding in the form of an order 4 
show causet making tentative or prelim. 
inary findings of proposed routes ang 
selection of carriers. The order to shoy 
cause should also include a discussion gf 
the principles of policy developed during 
the Board's study and their application 
the routes and carriers authorized, 

The order to show cause not only should 
make tentative findings of all new route 
to be authorized but it is important % 
emphasize that tentative findings should 
be made also, insofar as practical, of aj 
carriers to which the routes would i 
granted. Formulation of new routes on) 
without indicating the carriers to receive 
the authorizations would be insufficien 
planning. It would fail to face explicitly 
the solution of many problems, particy- 
larly those of the proper expansion o 
each carrier’s system. It is permissible 
under the Act for the Board to make the 
requisite findings of the public conven- 
ience and necessity of given routes, and 
the fitness, willingness and ability of the 
carriers selected for the routes on eyi- 
dence adduced by itself. 

Should the Board, however, find it de- 
sirable to permit the entry of new firms 
into air transportation a slight modifica- 
tion of this procedure would be pref- 
erable. An economically sound system of 
routes should be selected and reserved for 
new carriers, but a choice of carriers 
should be made only after hearings at 
which new firms could present evidence 
demonstrating their fitness, willingness, 
and ability to conduct the proposed serv- 
ices. 

A necessary step would be to sever the 
general route proceeding into several 
units for the purpose of hearings. Al- 
though the large number of parties might 
create some difficulties in conducting 
hearings, the nature of the order to show 
cause together with procedural adapta- 
tions to fit this proceeding should tend to 
mitigate these difficulties. 

A representatve of the Board would 
introduce requisite evidence into the 
record for findings of public convenience 
and necessity of the new routes, and fit- 
ness, willingness and ability of those car- 
riers selected for the new routes. The 
only evidence, therefore, which the par- 
ties must produce at the hearings would 
be that supporting positions contrary to 
the tentative findings and conclusions of 
the Board, and in the case of new firms 
evidence demonstrating their fitness, will- 
ingness and ability. 

The “show cause” procedure represents 
primarily an administrative method 
whereby legal effect and meaning is given 
to any plan formulated by the Board for 
new route authorizations. Under such @ 
procedure, a plan for new route authori- 
zations would be more than merely in- 
formative or advisory. By this procedure 
the overall domestic route policy adopted 
by the Board could be placed before all 
applicants for new routes in order that 
they have a full opportunity to be 
heard with respect to that policy and its 
specific application. Because all the ap- 
plicants for new routes were provid 






tAnm order to show cause issued by 
administrative agency is a procedural method 
which does at least two things. First, & 
explicitly states preliminary findings or com 
clusions of law or fact. Secondly, it directs 
the parties to appear before the administrative 
agency to present such reasons and A 
erations why these preliminary findings and 
conclusions should not be made final. 
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‘ould U. S. Army Air Forces Photo of B-29 Super-Portress 


ie FRIEND AND FOE 


= To all Americans, to the people of all Allied Nations, to the millions 
: of of oppressed citizens of occupied countries — the sleek and massive 
B-29 is a new and powerful friend. The thunder of its mighty 
Wright engines and the long, graceful sweep of its wings are a 
hod thrilling reminder that now more than ever the days of the Axis 
-. are indeed numbered. 
h a 


To the perpetrators of this terrible world conflict — this same B-29 








yri- 
= is a frightening, relentless foe. No spot on the face of this earth is 
“" beyond its reach . . . no power can prevent it from releasing its load 
hat of destruction exactly where and when it wants. In these quarters 
be B-29 is far f ular. 
its an ree ee re CARBURETORS 
ie The men and women of CECO are proud and happy that the 
carburetors and fuel pumps they manufacture are a part of Ameri- FUEL PUMPS 
. ca’s newest and greatest warplane. This is their most direct con- 
2 tribution to Victory. PROTEK-PLUGS 
~ 
d- 
nd 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION écunecticur, v. $s. 4. 































principles. 

The advantages resulting from this 
method of dling new route cases 
would well repay the effort. The 


of new domestic routes under the 
ine of a carefully formulated over- 
all policy. Existing carriers, as well as 
new applicants, would be apprized of the 
tentative disposition of new route prob- 
lems affecting their entire system of op- 
erations. The parties would be relieved 
of a series of controversies involving por- 
tions of their system without knowing the 
final outcome with t to their total 
system. Also the and other bur- 
dens on applicants would be reduced par- 
ticularly on new applicants by allowing 
them to concentrate primarily on show- 
ing their fitness, willingness and ability 
to conduct operations over the routes 
which the Board found justified by the 
public convenience and necessity. 

Even though a general route proceeding 
would not technically dispose of the nu- 
merous applications pending before the 
Board, it would have that practical effect. 
Disposition of many of the applications 
now on file covering service in the areas 
finally authorized by the Board in the 
general proceeding would then be largely 


pro forma. 

Although the preceding discussion has 
been concerned with domestic air trans- 
portation, the show cause procedure is 
adaptable also to the authorization of 
routes in international air transportation. 
In the pending international route pro- 
ceedings, for example, the tentative or pre- 
liminary selection of international routes 
which was announced recently by the 
Board could be issued as an order to show 
cause directed to all applicants in each 
ease. In this manner parties ac- 
cepting the Board’s selection of interna- 
tional routes would be relieved of the 
burden of provi public convenience 
and necessity of routes which they 
desire to operate. 

As in the situation where new firms are 
pest considered for domestic routes, it 
would be preferable for the Board to 
make tentative findings only of the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity of pro- 
posed new routes and not to make a ten- 
tative selection of carriers to operate the 
proposed routes. The fitness, willingness 
and ability of the carriers to operate the 
routes is a matter which the parties 


should prove at the hearing since almost 
all of Fer are new carriers in the in- 
ternational field. 
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On Domestic Outlook 
Editor Sees Growth 
of Personal Planes 


STRONG PLEA for the United States 

to become an aggressive air-faring 
nation throughout the world was made by 
Wayne W. Parrish, editor and publisher 
of American Aviation in a speech on “The 
March of Aviation” before the Kansas 
~~ Chamber of Commerce July 14. 

“It is as necessary for’ us to have 
American planes flying around the world 
as it is to have a railroad running across 
our country,” Parrish declared. 

He made clear that air commerce can- 
not only mean much to us in a business 
way, and in international prestige, but 
it is an essential element in keeping the 


peace. 

“We must not attempt to dominate the 
world air routes, but we should share 
with other nations the privileges of 
moving passengers and mails and cargoes 
around the world,” he said. 

Parrish pointed to one important fallacy 
in present planning by asserting: 

“Here is a point that even many of 
our ambitious airlines appear to have 
missed and certainly most of the advo- 
cates of our foreign airlines have missed. 
We should operate planes in world air 
commerce, not merely to connect the 
United States with foreign nations. Our 
future in foreign air commerce is not 
merely to carry Americans around the 
world, but to carry the merchant of 
Cairo to Karachi, and the businessman of 
Buenos Aires to London.” 


Utility Must be Goal 


Besides urging a vigorous foreign air 
policy and a major role by the United 
States in global air transportation, Parrish 
declared that the thousands of personal 
planes that Americans will be buying in 
the next 10 years represent the “big 
hope of the aviation industry over the 
long pull.” 

Concerning the great field open to the 
—_ plane in the postwar era Parrish 
said: 

“The answer to the small plane is to 
be found in one simple word: utility. 
Until the manufacturers build a plane 
that people can actually use for some- 
thi besides occasional pleasure trips, 
the personal plane is going to remain in 
the recreational class with yachts. 

“The auto provides a very good parallel 
if we understand the basic reasons why 
the auto exceeded all early production 
estimates and became one of the most 
useful pieces of machinery ever conceived 
by mankind. The auto.in its early days 
was distinctly a luxury class vehicle. 
Consider the private plane today with its 
high original and maintenance costs, the 
servicing difficulties, the inability to fly 
when the weather is bad, and its limited 
utility, 
parallel. 

“But the auto became a utility because 
country merchants and doctors and 
ranchers and salesmen found that it did 
save them time. The auto got its start 


and you have a rather close 





Parrish Urges U.S. to Become 
Aggressive Global Air Nation 
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because people began to find that in the 
old Model T they had a vehicle that was 
better than the horse and buggy. Out o 
those early tribulations has come a huge 
industry and the auto has become j- 
dispensable to most Americans. 

“The personal plane, too, will develop 
in this fashion. Wherever the plane cap 
offer faster and better personal transport 
than the auto in the regular business o 
social pursuits of the people, the plane 
will become a household machine and 
will justify its cost and upkeep.” 


Big Adjustment Ahead 


Parrish predicted that the coming 
private plane won’t be very speedy, prob- 
ably with a cruising speed of between 10 
and 125 miles an hour being the most 
suitable; it won’t be able to spin and 
it won't stall easily; it will have a ti- 
cycle landing gear; it will be a two- 
control plane that operates much like an 
auto; and it will take off and land on 
runways not more than 1,800 feet long 
He believes it will be a simple Model T 
of the air. 

Looking to the future for manufacturing 
and marketing, Parrish said: 

“In the last analysis the future of the 
plane depends upon the manufacturer 
who produces a plane people can use, 
Up to now the manufacturers have pro- 
duced planes they thought the public 
should fly. The first manufacturers to 
design a plane that people want and have 
a use for, is going to tap the volume 
market. What we want, really, is not 
something to fly but something to trans- 
port us by air. 

Parrish cited the problems arising 4s 
a result of our creation of a vast aerial 
war machine, which will appear siag- 
gering at wars end. “The aircraft manu- 
facturing industry faces a far greater 
adjustment than does any industry in the 
United States, except perhaps shipbuild- 
ing,” he said. 

The development of foreign markets 
for transport aircraft will help, he said, 
but the big hope lies in the mass manu- 
facture of personal planes. 

He declared that it is imperative that 
research, experiments, development and 
building of planes continue, for 
can’t afford to repeat the mistakes of 
1919.” 

Further stressing the importance of 
foreign air commerce planning by the 
United States, Parrish warned: 

“There is the most urgent need for 
action on a foreign air policy for the 
United States, or at least some tempo- 
rary measure by which American planes 
can begin flying commerci_lly around the 
world. Meantime, the British are carry- 
ing passengers in many parts of the world 
I am not criticizing this, but I am em- 
phasizing that we have been naive and 
asleep. Unless we act very soon we ar 
going to lose our bargaining position 
around the world. Right now we are 
giving, lending and leasing everywhere. 
Once we stop, we will find it difficult 
to obtain concessions. In world affairs we 
have been the dreamiest Santa Claus of 
all time.” 
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a After the war you can fly to thousands of towns and resorts in your Piper Cub 

er . with utmost safety and economy. Your pleasure trips will be full of fun— 

the your business trips fast and enjoyable. Then every wide-awake community 

iId- will have landing facilities. 

i - SP, 
. - ~ — 
~. 'VE GOT TO HAN I | IMAGINE WE Ger h his 

Bi wit See you [4 THANKS To 

cs IT TO YOU, MAYOR ff THE NEW FREE 
nd -YOURE SURE ff LAKESIDE 

we ON THE BEAM! 
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: WOW! 
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- Your community should plan one or more 
es inexpensive landing areas today! A new 
re booklet, ““What Your Town Needs for the 
tm Farsighted mayors are planning inexpensive Business in towns and cities with peacetime Coming Air Age,”’ illustrates and describes 

landing facilities today—for you—for their landing facilities for light planes will prosper. landing facilities. For your free copy, 

Ss sons and daughters upon their return from People will flock in their Piper Cubs to the write Piper Aircraft Corporation, Depart- 
d Service—for the town’s own welfare. places that are ready. ment AA8S4W, Lock Haven, Penna. 

e 

n . 

< GET YOUR AVIATION BOOKLET, TOO—“Piper Cub... In War and 

t In Peace.” Full color, 32 pages. Covers history of light plane, 

e Piper Cub planes, coming air age, how to fly. Enclose 10c in 

f stamps or coin for postage-handling. Write Piper Aircraft Cor- 





poration, Department AA84, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. Points the Way to Wings for All Americans 





Local-Feeder-Pickup Report 


,, Favors 3-Year Certificates 


Long-Awaited Findings 
Hint Some Federal Aid; 
Helicopters Discussed 


T= POLICY which will govern the fu- 
ture expansion of air transportation in 
this country, with especial reference to 
the certification of the so-called small 
carrier in the local field of operations, has 
been laid down by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in the long-awaited report 
on the Local-Feeder-Pickup investigation. 

Issued July 18, the report may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

@WNew certificates for expansion in the 


@ Applications involving exclusive use 
the helicopter will be heard but the 
Board will not issue certificates for this 


type of o tion until helicopters are 
pil available. 


@ The surface carrier issue will be de- 
case by case, on the basis of the 
Board’s interpretation of Congressional 
intent as in the Civil Aero- 


public interest. 
@The Board does not set a maximum 


maximum mail pay all 

@The examiners’ 
which would reserve cities of 25,000 popu. 
lation and under for future local air 
expansion was rejected. The Board, 
the instrumentality of the con- 
solidated proceeding, expects to determine 
a city’s need as to local or long haul serv- 
ice on the basis of the proofs in each 


particular proceeding. 

@ New certificates for air mail, pickup 
operations will be issued primarily on the 
basis of the need for improved mail serv- 
ice as expressed by the Post Office. Fea- 
sibility of combining future pickup op- 
erations with passenger service will be 
studied 


@4A study of the possible use of single- 
engine aircraft operations with a single 
pilot will be made by the Board’s Safety 
Bureau. The Board found nothing in the 
testimony to indicate the present desir- 
ability of relaxing the existing air car- 
rier safety rules. 

The report has been characterized as 
remarkable for what it did not say. On 
the other hand there are many students 
of aviation 4 a 2 that pe et 
concen 3 y constituti: proc- 
esses involved, went as far as it could in 
advance of the actual trial of some of the 


SO 


issues. As in the case of the helicopter, 
the Board stated that under statutory re- 
quirements, it must set each application 
for public hearing as speedily as possible 
even though, in the absence of a commer- 
cially available helicopter, it could not 
actually grant a certificate. 

Similarly, the Board refused to fore- 
close, obviously for constitutional reasons, 
the surface carrier from having its day 
in court. The Board’s examiners—William 
J. Madden and Albert F. Beitel—had rec- 
ommended adherence to policies laid 
down in the few cases where this issue 
had been involved. 

The Board cautioned the so-called local 
operator with reference to the highly 
developed surface carrier competition 
which he must expect from the private 
automobile, the bus and the railroad. 
After stating that the examiners found 
that the traffic potential at small cities is 
not encouraging, the Board pointed out 
that the inherent competitive advantage of 
the conventional type airplane diminishes 
sharply, as the length of the trip is re- 
duced. 

“Thus in going into the small-city, 
short-haul market, the airplane will be 
faced with the most intense kind of com- 
petition, with its principal selling point, 
speed, greatly diminished in value. While 
it will still have advantages to offer, the 
differential in fare that it now appears 
will be necessary will counterbalance 
them to some extent. Five cents per mile, 
the figure generally considered as the 
prospective passenger fare, is approxi- 
mately three times the average fare for 
motor bus transportation,” the report 


“It becomes apparent that the provision 
of a short-haul and local service with air- 
craft will be, in a very great measure, an 
experimental operation, and constitutes a 

roblem with respect to which we have 
ittle or no information of a factual na- 
ture. But since the challenge exists, and 
the investigation has disclosed an eager- 
ness on the part of the proponents of such 
a service to take up the challenge, and 
since the experiment may well result in 
a public benefit far beyond the present 
ability of any one to foresee, the obliga- 
tion imposed upon us to encourage the 
development of an air transportation sys- 
tem a adapted to the present and 
future of the commerce of the 
United States, the Postal Service, and the 
national defense, and to encourage the 
development of civil aeronautics gen- 
erally, requires us, within reasonable 
bounds, to translate into results of expe- 
rience what are now plans and estimates. 

The admonition on the one hand and 
promise of action on the other indicates 
that the Board plans to move cautiously 
while a new phase of aviation is attempt- 
ing to prove its worth. 

With respect to the surface carrier issue, 
the opinion stated: 


“Surface carriers are not pre- 
cluded from participation in air 
transportation. The second proviso 
of section 408 (b) is not a prohibi- 
tion, but a restriction, upon such 





participation. The inability in 
past of an applicant to meet the 

uirements obviously does not m 

t those requirements cannot oF! 
will not be met in some future cage” 
in — the Leoate the parti 
case ow that the air transport) 
services will be auxiliary, supples 
mentary, and incidental to the other 
transport operations of the appli. 
cant. 

“In the cases decided by the 
Board a surface carrier or its sub. 
sidiary was seeking to acquire con- 
trol of an air carrier. No case hag 
been decided in which a surface 
carrier itself applied for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity” 
under section 401 of the Act. How- 
ever, in disposing of the American 
Export case the Board indicated in” 
a dictum that a surface carrier 
applying under section 401 of the 
Act for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity will be ne= 
quired to show that the provisions 
of section 408 (b) are met.” 


Rejecting the conclusion of its ex 
iners that a proposal such as Greyhow 
would constitute more than an auxil 
or supplementary service, and consequ 
ly would not meet the strict requirem 
of section 408 (b) of the Act, the Ba 
stated: , 


“The application ef the Grey- 9 
hound Corporation must still be 
heard on the merits, and it would 
be inappropriate to foreclose the ” 
company from a full hearing on its | 
application by the adoption of such 
a conclusion on the basis of the ree- 
ord in a general investigation. The 7 
applicability of section 408 and a 7 
determination as to whether an ap- 
plicant meets its provisions 


have to be decided on the basis of | 


the facts and circumstances which 
may appear of record in each case.” 7 


In respect to changes in the Safety 
ulations to permit use of single-eng 
aircraft and a single pilot in du 
passenger service, the Board’s views 
quoted in full as follows: 


“The material relating to safety 
regulations submitted in the course 
of the investigation was of a gen- 
eral nature and was directed for the 
most part to the possible use of 
single-engine aircraft, operations ~ 
with a single pilot, and the fea- 
sibility of a combination passenger 
and pick-up service. The Safety 
Bureau of the Board is at present 
engaged in a study of appropriate 
safety regulations for pick-up op- 
erations and this study will include 
consideration of a combination pick- 
up and passenger operation. 

Actually, the views expressed on 
these questions in the course of the 
investigation were, for the most 
part, against any relaxation of the 
present safety standards. We 
nothing in the testimony to indicate 
the present desirability of relaxing 
the existing air carrier safety rules. 
If occasion arises in the future for 
the consideration of some speci 
changes, the procedure heretofore 
followed by the Board, which in- 
cludes circulating proposed major 
changes to interested parties prior 
to final action, will be followed.” 
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ARE AERODYNAMICALLY BALANCED ENSURING SMOOTH 
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Examiners Favor NWA 
For Coast-to-Coast Route 


Brown, Cusick Would 
Give PCA Pittsburgh- 
N. Y. Extension Also 


REATION OF A FOURTH transcon- 
tinental air carrier, Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., and extension of Pennsylvania- 


W. Brown and 
William F. Cusick. The recommendations 
were made in the Milwaukee-Chicago- 
New York case. 

The recommendations also include con- 
solidation of American Airlines Routes 7 
and 21 and a portion of Route 23 into a 
single route to enable American to im- 

its service to cities in New York, 
Ivania, Ohio and Michigan. 

The 64-page report submitted by the 
examiners indicates that the Chicago 
bottleneck, where the heavy volume of 
air traffic and poor weather conditions 
contributed to an unusually high number 
of missed ons, was an important 
factor in recommending Northwest and 
PCA for routes into New York. 


Northwest is recommended for an ex- 
tension from Milwaukee to New York, 
via Detroit and Cleveland, subject to a 
condition that that service east of Mil- 
waukee be limited to flights originating 
or terminating at Minneapolis-St. Paul or 
points west thereof on the Northwest sys- 
tem. PCA, in addiion to the Pittsburgh- 
New York route, is recommended for a 
non-stop privilege between Detroit and 
Chicago. 


If the Board adopts Northwest’s appli- 
cation, the carrier will join American, 
United and TWA in operations extending 


Seattle-N. Y. Route Shorter 


With reference to Northwest’s applica- 
tion, the examiners point out that the air- 
port to airport distance between Seattle 
and New York as operated by United Air 

Inc., is 2,755 miles. The proposed 
Northwest route, the examiners point out, 


After devoting many pages of the re-. 
to the economic justification, based 
on traffic potential and other factors, the 


“The evidence reveals that on many 
occasions the weather at the Chicago air- 
port permits only instrument operations, 
thus creating a situation where aircraft 
are ‘stacked’ on the airways for 30 or 40 
minutes, resulting in many missed con- 
nections unless the connecting carrier 
can be persuaded to hold its flight,” the 
report stated. The examiners stated that 
the record further reveals that of the 
eastbound flights cancelled because of 
weather conditions at Chicago, 88.23% 
could have been operated by a through 
service, 

With reference to PCA’s application 
which involved a variety of combinations 
for service between the carrier’s cer- 
tificated cities and New York, the exam- 
iners stated: “In view of the benefits 
which would result to the public in the 
form of improved service and the fact 
that such an extension of PCA’s route 
should result in substantially strengthen- 
ing that carrier’s position as a strong re- 
gional operator in the northeast section 
of the country, it is recommended that 
the Board find that the public conven- 
ience and necessity require air transpor- 
tation of PCA between Pittsburgh and 
New York.” 


AA Routes Combined 


The report recommended that Amer- 
ican’s routes 7 and 21 and a portion of 
route 23 between Albany and New York 
shall be combined into a single route so 
as to authorize American to operate be- 
tween the terminal point Boston, the in- 
termediate points Springfield, Albany and 
(a) beyond intermediate point Albany, 
the co-terminal points New York and 
Newark, the intermediate points Wilkes- 
Barre, Scranton, Syracuse and (b) beyond 
Albany, the intermediate points Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo and (a) 
beyond Buffalo, the intermediate points 
Niagara Falls, Windsor, Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Jackson, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, 
South Bend and the terminal point, Chi- 
cago and (b) beyond Buffalo, the inter- 
mediate point Erie and the terminal 
point, Cleveland. 

The examiners found that public con- 
venience and necessity do not require the 
service proposed by Braniff, Chicago and 


- Southern, Colonial, TWA and United and 


they recommended that the Board deny 
their applications for new or amended 
service in the Milwaukee, Chicago, New 
York area, 

With respect to the recommendation 
thet Braniff Airways’ application for an 
extension of its route from Chicago to 
New York, be denied the examiners 
stated: “The position taken by Braniff 
in this case places squarely before the 
Board the so-called ‘large carrier versus 
small carrier’ controversy. Under the 
— theory _there is no place in the 


hand, Braniff believes that there is suffi- 
cient traffic to support the extension of 
existing small operators into the large 
traffic producing centers and thus in ef- 
fect establish additional long-haul oper- 
ray 2 competing directly for the through 





The examiners stated that the Branift 
application raises a difficult question P 
policy which the Board must meet jp ity 
decision in this case. 

“The declaration of policy containg 
in section 2 of the Act has been li 
construed by the Board to require it » 
so exercise its powers and duties under 
the Act as to foster and maintain soug 
economic conditions in the air transports. 
tion industry,” the report stated. 

“In accomplishing this purpose it * 
obviously desirable that the componeg 
members of that system be on a finan. 
cially stable basis. While the paymen 
of Federal subsidies in the form of maj 
compensation is contemplated under th 
provisions of section 406 of the Act it ® 
also certain that the industry can no 
achieve a sound economic position until 
its operations are upon a commercially 
self-sufficient basis. However, there is no 
provision in the statute requiring, or eve, 
indicating, that the Board should equalize 
the size or opportunities of the various 
air carriers subject to its jurisdiction 
The Board has frequently recognized that 
the effect of a proposed new route o 
service upon an existing carrier is a fac. 
tor to be considered in the inaugur- 
tion of such a new route or service. i 
has also considered as one of the matter 
to be weighed in the selection of carriers 
to operate a new route or service found 
required by the public convenience and 
necessity the financial position of the 
various applicants. 

“In the instant case, however, it is nota 
question of a selection of carriers which 
is involved but rather the. proposed ex- 
tension of the Braniff route in order to 
strengthen its financial situation, f 
would appear contrary to the intent of 
the statute requiring a finding that the 
public convenience and necessity require 
a proposed new route or service to auth- 
orize the proposed extension by Braniff 
for the sole purpose of strengthening 
that carrier’s financial position. Certainly 
it: is the general public interest which 
must be served and not the private in- 
terest of Braniff’s stockholders. There 
should be a place in our air transporta- 
tion picture for strong regional carriers 
whose primary purpose and interest is in 
the development and service of local traf- 
fic between points in the region served 


UAL-Western Case Cited 
“The importance of maintaining ade- 
quate regional carriers of this type has 
been recognized by the Board, notably ® 
the United-Western merger case in which 
was emphasized the importance of West- 
ern’s contribution in providing north- 
south competition in the western section 
of the country. The long-haul carrie 
must necessarily tune its schedules ® 
the long-haul traffic needs while # 
regional carrier is in a position to best 
meet the needs of the local communities 
Service of long-haul carriers to local 
intermediate points cannot be extended 
indefinitely without some curtailment i= 
the quality of service afforded the long- 
haul traffic. Unless other consideration 
of public interest demonstrating that the 
service will result in an improved serve 

to the public can be shown there 
appear to be no justification in the = 

proval of the Braniff application.” 
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ILLUSTRATION EMERSON ELECTRIC NOSE TURRET ON A B24 LIBERATOR BOMBER 
(Photo Illustration courtesy Michigan Seamless Tube Co.) 


IRCRAFT ARMOR LATE 


made by— 


E Flag awarded the men and women of the f 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co., for continued 
high war production. 


meets 
Army & Navy Specifications 


A star has been added to the Army and Navy 


for Complete Information address Armor 
Plate Division 
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air " VARIABLE ANGLE DRIVE 


These new angle drives have four outstanding characteristics for use in connection 


with remote radio tuning or rotation of any item. 
The drive can be rotated through 360°. 


Fits standard type male and female shaft 
connections. 


The unit is serviced by removal of one bolt- 
and without disturbing the shaft connections. 


Serves as the anchor point for tach shaft 
installation. 


Altair* Variable angle drives are available to fit both MC 164 and MC 215 tach 
shafts. Complete information will be supplied on request. Pacific Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, North Hollywood, California. Sales Engineering offices in 
New York City and Dayton. 


*T he new trade name of products manufactured by Pacific 
Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
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CAB Calendar 


July 24—Hearing on application of 

American Airlines for Board approval 
) of its acquisition of comtrol of Ameri- 
gn Export Airlines. 

Aug. 1—Prehearng conference, inter- 
national routes in North Atlantic area. 
Tentative hearing date Oct. 16. 

Aug. 2—Prehearing conference, inter- 
national routes in South Atlantic area. 
Tentative hearing date Nov. 1. 

Aug. 9—Oral argument before the 
Board on Joplin case (Docket 413 et 
a) and Memphis-Oklahoma City-El 
Paso case (Docket 503 et al) 

. 14—Prehearing conference on 
application of Panagra relating to local 
gervice in Peru. (Docket 1496). 

Aug. 15—Hearing at Anchorage, 
Alaska on applications of Alaska Air- 
lines, Woodley Airways and Postmaster 
General involving new mail and pas- 
genger service in Alaska. (Docket 864 
et al). 

Sept. 1—Prehearing conference, in- 
ternational routes, North Pacific area, 
via Alaska. Tentative hearing date 
Dec. 13. 

Sept. 4—Hearing on Hawalian cases 
foverseas) Docket 851 et al. 

Sept. 5—Hearing on application of 
Braniff Airways and T. EB. Braniff for 
Board approval of acquisition of Aero- 
vias Braniff, S. A. (Docket 1360 & 1373) 
(Tentative). 

Sept. 5—Hearing on applications in- 
volving service in Rocky Mountain 
atea, Ray Wilson, Inc. (Docket 152 et 
al) (Tentative). 

Sept. 15—Prehearing conference, Cen- 
tral Pacific, via Hawaii. Tentative hear- 
ing date Jan. 10. 

Sept. 18—Hearing on applications in- 
volving new and amended routes in 
the Latin America Caribbean area. 
(Docket 525 et al). 

Oct. 2—Prehearing conference, in- 
ternational routes, Australia area. Ten- 
tative hearing date Feb. 1. 

Oct. 16—Hearing on Pacific Coast 
applications, Oregon Airways, Inc. 
(Docket 250 et al) (Tentative). 











Stough Expected to Set Up 
CAB’s Alaska Office Aug. 1 


Raymond B. Stough, formerly director 
ti the Economic Bureau of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, was expected to open 
the Board’s new office in Anchorage, 
Alaska, around Aug. 1. Stough and his 
siaff of five left Washington July 20 for 
Seattle where they were to board a plane 
for Anchorage. 

Meanwhile, the Board issued new: reg- 
ations which provide that Alaska air 
tatriers shall file all documents with the 

’s new office after Aug. 15. The 

also set for hearings at Anchorage 
@plications of Alaska Airlines, Woodley 
Airways and the Post Office Department 
Mvolving the need for new mail and 
Passenger service in Alaska. The hear- 
ing will be held Aug. 15. 

Stough representing the Civil Aero- 
Mattics Authority, conducted the first 
hearings in Alaska in the summer of 
1889. Based on his report, the Board in 
M1 issued an interim opinion. The in- 
Yestigation was assigned for further 
hearing before Stough. After a study of 

applications, the Board, with the ap- 
Proval of the President, issued certificates 

in 1942 to 22 Alaskan carriers. 

Director of the Economic Bureau since 
is establishment, Stough previously 
rved 25 years with the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission. 
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Conditional Approval of TWA’s 
Control by Hughes Recommended 


Tool Company’s Total 
Investment in Airline 


More Than Five Million 


ONDITIONAL APPROVAL of the 

control of TWA by Hughes Tool Co. 
is recommended by CAB Examiner F. A. 
Law, Jr., in a report made to the Board 
July 12. 

Hughes Tool Co., owned wholly by 
Howard R. Hughes, had as of Dec. 31, 
1942, 440,050 shares or 45.6% of a total 
of 965,173 shares outstanding of TWA 
stock. The total investment of Hughes 
Tool in TWA stock is approximately 
$5,505,000. 

“For the purpose of this proceeding,” 
Law’s report stated, “applicant has stip- 
ulated that the stock now owned con- 
stitutes control of the carrier, but for 
practical purposes such control has ex- 
isted since the end of 1940 at least, and 
the Hughes influence, had it been exer- 
cised, might have been effectively felt in 
1939 when the ownership reached 157,700 
shares.” 

After relating that Mr. Hughes’ only 
prior activity with reference to the air- 
craft industry was on the basis of ex- 
perimental and development work on 
privately owned and operated aircraft, the 
report states that Hughes and Jack Frye, 
president of TWA, in the early summer 
of 1939 began their collaborations in the 
design of a four-motored plane for use 
by TWA in commercial air transportation. 
This collaboration resulted in an agree- 
ment between Hughes Too! Co. and Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. June 30, 1939, before 
control of TWA by Hughes Tool was ob- 
tained, for the construction and delivery 
of five planes to be known as “Ex- 
Calibur-A.” The name later was changed 
to Constellation. 

Law’s report then delineates the nature 
of the contract whereby the sale of the 
Constellation, above those reauired by 
TWA, was to be restricted to certain 
foreign airlines and Pan American Air- 
ways—non-competitors of TWA. 

“This contract,” the report stated, “re- 
stricted the manufacture and sale of the 


Constellation type aircraft to others than 
Hughes Tool or TWA. It was later mod- 
ified to authorize their sale to the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great 
Britain, to Pan American Airways, Inc., 
and to Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maat- 
schappij, known as ‘KLM,’ and the num- 
ber to be purchased by Hughes Tool was 
increased to a total of 40. 

“In 1941 the board of directors of TWA 
authorized the air carrier to accept as- 
signment of the Hughes-Lockheed agree- 
ment, and in 1942 Hughes Tool, with the 
approval of Lockheed assigned to TWA 
all of its right, title, and interest therein. 
Under the agreement, TWA is to pur- 
chase 15 aircraft and Hughes Tool 25, 
the latter being purchaseable under an 
option through TWA. The option to pur- 
chase the 25 is subject to cancellation 
upon appropriate notice. At the present 
time all of the Constellation type aircraft 
built are deliverable for military use sub- 
ject to an option to reacquire a total of 
40 by repurchase from the Government. 
Restrictions against the manufacturer 
which would prevent the sale of Constel- 
lation type aircraft for domestic air trans. 
port use except by TWA continues under 
existing contracts. 

“When made, the Constellation agree- 
ments were for the benefit, and at the 
request of TWA, and to evidence TWA’s 
interest, it was given the option to be 
substituted for Hughes Tool as the direct 
contracting party. The obvious, if not 
the expressed, purpose of these arrange- 
ments was to give TWA the benefit of 
the credit and financial standing of 
Hughes Tool in a transaction involving 
substantial financial responsibility. As to 
the 25 airplanes subject to the option of 
Hughes Tool, the record indicates that 
these, if the option is exercised, will be 
held for resale and for experimental use. 
Should applicant not exercise its option, 
it is still party to contracts restricting 
distribution of the aircraft even by re- 
sale, so as to prevent their use in domes- 
tic air service except by TWA.” 

Law recommended approval on a rather 
broad basis under which the Board would 
retain jurisdiction to determine whether 
any breach of the conditions might result 
at some later date. 





AA ‘Skyfreighter’—"'s plane, and 24 others just like it, are being put through «4 


complete conversion program by American Airlines to provide 
facilities best adapted to cargo carrying. The first transcontinental all-cargo service between 
New York and Los Angeles was inaugurated by American Aug. 20, but the service con- 


templated with this new equipment is expected to dwarf that started last fall. 
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New Colorado PUC Ruling Shows Four Regional V. P.; 
Conciliatory View Toward CAB 


Opinion Accompanies 
Issuance of Another 
Intra-State License 


NOTHER INTRASTATE feeder airline 

has received its license to operate in 
Colorado under the authority of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 

The Commission July 7 granted a cer- 
tificate to the Pueblo Air Service, of 
Pueblo, and at the same time issued an 
opinion which legal authorities of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority regard as 
conciliatory toward the overall regula- 
tions of the Federal government. 

Two months ago, Colorado Com- 
mission announced its draft of proposed 
air transport regulations, which if adopted, 
would reauire all inter-state air car- 
riers to comply with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Commission. The rules and 
regulations were largely duplicative of the 
Federal agency and George C. Neal, gen- 
eral CAB counsel, attended a hearing in 
Denver to explain the confusion and 
duplication which would result in the 
nation’s air rt industry if each of 
the states should follow Colorado’s lead. 

“In determining whether a new service 
should be inaugurated, we must consider 
not only the need of the particular com- 
munity or section for the proposed opera- 
tion, but also the relation which such 
service bears to the development of a na- 
tionally adequate and economically sound 
air transportation system,” the Commis- 
sion’s opinion in the Pueblo Air Service 
case stated. 


‘Pioneering’ Operations 


“In a sense, the granting of intrastate 
certificates, and the conduct of opera- 
tions thereunder, is in the nature of pio- 
neering,” the opinion pointed out. 

The Commission then compared the sit- 
uation with reference to the establishment 
and regulation of feeder lines, generally, 
with the situation which prevailed in 
Alaska when the CAB e its inves- 
ea and report July 21, 1941, and de- 

through the issuance of temporary 
exemption orders, to permit the so-called 
unconventional operations in the territory 
to continue. 

“We recognize the fact that interstate 
for-hire operations have been well regu- 
lated and supervised by the Civil Aero- 
/ nautics Authority, and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Apparently they do not have 

j over strictly intrastate air 
operations, eg for operations over fed- 


jurisdiction over so-called intrastate feed_ 
er airlines. It does not seem to be desir- 
able to postpone the day when citizens of 
enjoy the advantage of air 
to and from isolated areas 


Asserting that Colorado would gladly 
leave the matter of safety regulations for 
operation of intrastate airlines to the fed- 


eral authorities if they could, under the 
law, assume the burden, the Commission 
states that in the case at hand, public 
convenience and necessity require the op- 
eration and the Commission feels it is its 
duty under the law to grant the nec- 
essary certificates. 

Stating that the safety rules and regu- 
lations developed by CAB, generally 
speaking assure the public a maximum of 
safety in operation, the Commission feels 
that until such time as it can develop 
and adopt such rules and regulations as 
seem desirable, it should require the ap- 
plicant to comply with the Civil Air Reg- 
ulations of the CAB, governing operations, 
with particular reference to safety and 
insurance, until “we determine what local 
rules and regulations should be adopted, 
with the privilege of applying to us for a 
certificate of exemption from compliance 
with such rules and regulations as ap- 
plicant may believe should be eliminated.” 

The opinion was signed by Henry S. 
Sherman, Malcolm Erickson and Ralph C. 
Horton. By the terms of the Commission’s 
order, Pueblo Air Service is given a cer- 
tificate to carry persons, property and 
mail, on schedule, between Pueblo, Wal- 
senburg, Trinidad, Springfield, Lamar, Las 
Animas, La Junta and Ordway. Property, 
under the terms of the order, must be 
limited to express in shipments not to 
exceed 50 pounds each. 


Colorado Airlines 
Suspends for Lack 
of Larger Planes 


Although twin-engined transports are 
being released by the Army for use in 
South America, Mexico and Alaska, Colo- 
rado Airlines, an intrastate airline opera- 
tor in Colorado, is operating at a financial 
loss because it is unable to obtain any 
and has been granted permission to sus- 
pend service until Feb. 1, 1945, the com- 
pany revealed last week. 

Colorado Airlines opened intrastate 
service in Colorado on May 1, 1944, using 
single-engined Wacos. The company does 
not have a Civil Aeronautics Board cer- 
tificate. 

It is necessary to own three of the 
Wacos in order to keep one in operation, 
the company stated. Three passengers 
were carried at a time in the Waeos, but 
requests for transportation would have 
filled an eight or 10 passenger plane all 
the time “and we know that if we had 
a twin-engine the demand would double,” 

added 


it . 

“Seventy-five days’ operating experi- 
ence show that small single-engine planes 
operate at a $35 a day loss when loaded 
to capacity. If fare were increased to 
10c a mile we would break even, but 
lose most of our business. We have now 
got data and information so that we 
know what is needed. 

“Twin-engined planes are being re- 
leased by the Army and going to South 
America, Mexico and Alaska, but we can- 
not get one.” 





Named by Ame rican; 


Other Changes Made 


M. D. Miller 





W. H. Miller Lipscomb 


In a sweeping realignment of 
ican Airlines’ executives, four regic 
vice-presidents and two assistant 
presidents have been elected. The 2 
regional chiefs are A. R. Bone, Jr., W 
ern Region, Los Angeles; M. D. Mil 
Southern Region, Dallas-Fort We 
L. W. King, Central Region, ic 
and W. N. Bump, New England Region, 
Boston. 

William H. Miller, operations managef, 
and Willis G. Lipscomb, general trait 
manager, both of whom have been a 
sociated with American since its orgal- 
ization as American Airways in 1930, have 
been named assistant vice-president-op- 
erations and assistant vice-president 
traffic, respectively. 

The new regional vice-presidents will 
combine traffic with route development 
work. A. N. Kemp, president, states that 
all are pioneers with American and have 
served in responsible executive traffic 
positions for many years. 

“Each is thoroughly familiar with * 
region which he will head and it is 
that their appointments will strengt 
American’s system operations,” he 
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..:8S0 are we! 


PREPARING BRAND NEW COURSES 
FOR RETURNING SERVICEMEN AS 
WELL AS FOR CIVILIAN STUDENTS 


@ Aviation is changing so fast today that even war 
pilots with thousands of hours, and veteran aviation 
mechanics will need advanced training to keep up 
with its advancements and developments. 


The modernly trained man of tomorrow will actu- 
ally have a greater opportunity in aviation than the 
veterans who have not kept in step with aviation’s 
rapid strides. 

So, while we are now 100 per cent engaged in war 
work, we have discarded our old courses, and have 
answered all inquiries with “Sorry, no more enroll- 


“ments till after the war.” 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


California Flyers, Inc., Dept. AA-8 
Los Angeles Airport, Los Angeles 43, California. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your /ree catalog. 


Name.. 


Address 
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f—-—------------- 


XXX 
"9008.99 


For, as you know, California Flyers courses have always 
been not only practical, but modern in every respect. 


Thus, when victory is an accomplished fact, you will 
find a brand new Califorina Flyers School of Aeronautics, 
brand new equipment and brand new courses— 
complete new courses for civilians and returning ser- 
vicemen — supplementary courses for returning war 
pilots and aviation mechanics. We cannot release the 
details of what we have planned, but in all sincerity 
we say: They Are Well Worth Waiting For! 


FREE BOOK OUTLINES 
AVIATION CAREERS 

We've still a few of our 64-page illustrated 

catalogs. They're obsolete in some respects, 

but contain much information you'll enjoy 

. about piloting, engineering, mechanics, etc. 

No obligation, no charge. The book is free. Send for it today. 


“ 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


LOS ANGELES AIRPORT + LOS ANGELES 43, CALIFORNIA 
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| GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW? | 













We have here a letter containing some very timely suggestions on the subject ot 


air travel . . . It isn’t a letter to the editor—it’s a letter from the editor . . 
W. Parrish, our editor and publisher, wrote it to this column . . 
comment from us . . . Here goes: 


Dear Eric: 


“You might be interested in several gripes from an airline passenger (that’ 


about which the airlines might endeavor to do something 


. Wayne 
. It needs no further 


s me) 


“No. 1. Why is it that on a flight of an hour and fifteen or twenty minutes, at 
wardesses 


meal-time, the ste 
trivials, striding up and down the aisles and otherwise passing the time, 


waste the first half hour of the hop in attending to 


before 


Several times, now, on American and United, the flight has been smooth as 


silk. There was ample time for eating in comfort. Finally the stewardesses decided 
to serve the meal and of course the inevitable happened: the pilot started going down 


about a half hour out of the and the passengers in the front part 


of the 


cabin had a helluva time finishing their meals, spilling coffee on their clothes, and 


the stewardess hanging onto the rack while trying to retrieve the trays. 
long as airplanes have flown it is known that on a warm summer day, planes 


For as 


bump 


around on coming down. In each instance lately all passengers could have had their 


meals in comfort and smooth air. The laxity on the part of stewardesses is 
inexcusable—but maybe the airline boys are spending too much time in fruitless 
ings instead of teaching the newcomers how to handle their jobs. 

“No. 2.. Why is it that it is virtually impossible to obtain information on the 
of airplanes? 
number of the flight, and the scheduled time of arrival. So then the wife sho 
able to call up an hour before scheduled arrival time and find out the appro 


rather 
meet. 


arrival 


I always make a practice of wiring ahead the name of the airline, the 


uld be 
ximate 


actual time of arrival. Of course there are often variations but these are to be ex- 
The variations are not the point of his story. Recently on both United and 


tern some snippy, arrogant girls at the telephone gave very erroneous infor 
and insisted on arguing about it. 


total hop. 
such an hour—and kept insisting on it even after the flight had arrived! 


mation 


In one instance the girl insisted the flight was ar- 
riving one-half hour after it had actually come in—and this was on an hour-and- 
In the other instance the girl insisted that there was no plane arriving at 


a-half 


“It seems to me that the airlines have been extremely lax in setting up procedures 
for informing people when planes are arriving. Long ago I suggested editorially that 


bulletin boards carry this information in airport terminals the same way the ra 
‘ do. But no, that would be too, too, much to ask for. 
there is a war going on, but that’s no excuse, either, for the problem existed 


ilroads 


The airlines may reply that 


before 


the war. It’s really quite impossible to obtain by telephone accurate, or approximate, 
information on plane arrivals. Maybe it’s again a question of airline boys spending 


all day talking in meetings. Thanks for the space.” 


W. Wak. 


items in this column draw the most response . . . 
e took recently on American Airlines during which 


Airways as follows: 
comic section, but times do change. In those days, incidentally, 
e bomber just before a quick fire got to 


ny Gules Ge thet bee's 
yey 


7. i, town of Aantdieain Riteese fn.clee a “Right vepett” pect . 
Abilene, Tex., but it’s as fine a boost for an state of Texas 


Pat O'Malley, TWA’s Washington publicity gal, has completed her fourth 
os ae _— ” and it will be published in October . . . Hope it’s as good 


Two issues 


the 


were writing poetry on the flight report—the report 
the cabin so the passengers will know how fast they're 
. » « Now’ comes ‘a letter from Capt. Halliday Rushton 
“My enjoyment of your Airline Com- 
a new high this time when I read your 
Earl Phillips. When we were shipmates 
a ot ago his literary taste ended with the San Diego 

e 


he 


neat but not gaudy job of getting his rear- 


his 


Beats all what some of these 
We're sure Capt. Phillips will be glad to 
d, Capt. Rushton, is now familiar with the poetic side 

. We also have » letter from Charles I. Mason, of El Paso, 
says he always reads the Commentary and would like us to know 


we don’t have room to publish Capt. Brown’s poem, written over 
as we've ever 


book, 
as the 


Eric Bramley 
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Recent CAB Orders 
Affecting Air Carriers 








2962: Issued temporary exemption onde 
authorizing Ketchikan Air Service to engage 
in air transportation of persons and property 
in non-scheduled common carrier operations 
between Ketchikan and all points in the 
District of Alaska within , 
150 mile radius of Ketchikan. 

2964: Issued supplemental consolidation 
order in the West Coast case, Docket No. 2% 
et al. 

2965: Revoked temporary suspension orde 
involving service on Continental’s Route No, 
29. 


2972: Denied motion of United resuesting 
postponement of hearing on applications jp 
Dockets 1345 and 136 involving divestment 
and acquisition of control with reference ip 
American Export Airlines and American Air. 
lines. 

2973: Dismissed application of Boston 
Worcester and New York Street Railway Co 
in Docket 1219 at applicant's request. 

2974: Consolidated matters for hearing 
granted leave to intervene and denied 
motions to dismiss in Dockets Nos. 1300 and 
1373 involving Braniff Airways and T. E 
Braniff and their control of Aerovias Braniff, 
S. A. 

2988: Dismissed application of Interstate 
Transit Lines in Docket 950 at applicants 
request. 

2989, 2990, 2991: Issued orders prescribing 
amendments to the Uniform System a 
Accounts for International Air Carriers and 
domestic carriers. 

2992: Issued opinion in Local-Feeder-Pickup 
case. 

2994: Severed from Panagra’'s application in 
Docket 1174 portion relating to proposed 
service between Chiclayo and Ramon Castille 
Peru and assigned same to Docket No. 146 

2996: Dismissed applications in Dockets Nos 
1397 and 1445 of Interstate Transit Lines a 
applicant’s request. 

2997: Granted TWA permission for expedi- 
tious use of Palm Springs Army Air Base 

2998: Granted Delta Air Corp. permission 
to inaugurate non-stop service between 
Atlanta and Jackson, Miss. and between 
Jackson and Dallas 

2999: Partially rescinded service suspension 
order of Northwest Airlines as it related 
service between Spokane and Portland 


3000, 3001, 3002, 3003: Fixed the fare and 
reasonable rates of mail pay for Pan 
American Airways. 

3004: Dismissed application of American 


Airlines in Docket 446 at carrier's request 

3005, 3006: Rescinded service suspension 
order involving Chicago and Southern #sérv- 
ice to Greenwood, Miss. and authorized 
carrier to renew service through Greenwood 
Municipal Airport. 

3007: Granted permission to americen Air- 
lines for expeditious use of Alamo Field # 
San Antonio. 

3008: Dismissed proceedings in Dockets Nos 
662, 663, 672 relating to service to San Antonio, 
Eagle Pass and Laredo. 

3009: Dismissed applications in Dockets 
1152, 1165, 1186 and 1191 filed by Landon 
Lawson Clevinger at applicant’s request 

3010: Approved agreement between Western 
and Inland whereby Western is to furnish 
certain facilities at Municipal Airport, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

3011: Denied motion of Pan American Al- 
ways, Inc. requesting consolidation of appli- 
cations involving service from U. S. to Hone 
lulu with proceedings relating to propos 
service in the Central Pacific and Australis 
area. 


Resignation Tabled 


The resignation of W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, from the 
board of directors of the Air Transport 
Association was tabled at a meeting of 
the board in Washington, July 11, until 
the annual ATA meeting. 
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Soronautical 
Draining 
Society 













Five years ago a group of civilian flying schools undertook the task of teach- 





ing Army Aviation Cadets to fly. International war clouds threatened this 





country. Our air force was inadequate. Time was too short for usual methods. 






The Army called upon civilian schools to help. At first there were nine. 


As war became certain more schools joined until they were training not only 





American, but British, French, Dutch and Chinese pilots. 






Since 1939, all pilots of the Army Air Forces have been taught to fly in 
civilian-operated primary schools under Army supervision. Aeronautical Train- 
ing Society (ATS) is the liaison organization for these schools. 






Southeastern Air Service, in two primary schools, has taught thousands of 
pilots. With graduates from other ATS schools, they are fighting on all air 









battlefronts. 






Southeastern is proud indeed to be a member of the Aeronautical Train- 


ing Society. 
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Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Ferrying Pilots Organize 
Airline; Ask Foreign Routes 


WO APPLICATIONS for international 
air routes, one by an existing carrier 


other by a 
Slings Tor ew ale transport routes dur 
itanley 


to and between Honolulu and 
the Islands via various inter- 
mediate points. 
Capt. Thomas C. Smith, president of 
Trans-Ocean Lines, Inc., announced plans 
extensive international routes that 


capitals in scheduled air 
transportation. Smith is said to have 
had 20 years of flying experience, two 
years of which have been exclusively 
in the trans-oceanic field. He is at pres- 
ent engaged as Ca Flight Instructor 
qualifying crews full trans-oceanic 
operations. 


His company, Smith stated, would start 
operations with 100 complete crews for 
four engine planes, would employ 200 

mechanics. 


for international air transport routes at 
a press conference the middle of June. 


A brief summary of applications fol- 


5 
5 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


Eastern Air Lines asked extension of its 
Route 10 from Chicago to Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, via Rockford, IIl., Milwaukee and 
Rochester, Minn. (Docket 1500). 
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Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc. 


This company of Fairbanks, Alaska filed a 
petition asking that its certificate for Route 
11 be amended so as to provide air trans- 
portation service between Nome and the 
terminal point, Kotzebue, via Taylor, Candle 
and Deering and to extend the route from 
Kotzebue to terminal Point Barrow, via 
Kivalina, Point Hope, Point Lay and Wain- 
wright. Carrier also asked a route for 
transportation of mail, persons and property 
in scheduled operations between terminal 
point Fairbanks and Barrow, via Wiseman, 
Chandler Lake and Collville. (Docket 1498). 


William Beatus 


This individual of Nogales, Ariz. filed an 
application for an air transport route along 
the Mexican border, which would operate 
between the terminal points of San Diego 
and Brownsville, via El Centro, Yuma, 
Nogales, Douglas, El Paso, Marfa, Del Rio, 
Eagle Pass, Laredo, McAllen and Harlingen. 
Applicant states there is no direct air trans- 
portation between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico. He owns two Fairchild “24” 
planes, is negotiating for a Waco and will 
purchase four bi-motored Cessna or Beech- 
craft planes if awarded a certificate. (Docket 
1489). 


North Central Airlines 


This company of 5951 Laflin Ave., Chicago, 
Til. filed an application for 10 routes for car- 
riage of persons, property and mail in Michi- 
gan, Dlinois, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington and Iowa. 
The routes would connect the following 
termini: Minneapolis-St. Paul and Sioux 
Palls, Minneapolis-St. Paul and Aberdeen, 
Devils Lake, N. D. and Sioux City, Ia., Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul and Minot, N. D. Fargo- 
Duluth, Duluth-Chicago (two routes), Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul and Davenport, Ia., Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
and Marinette, Wis. and Milwaukee, Wis. 
Capt. L. F. Crawford, of Chicago, Capt. Wil- 
liam C. Covan, of Imington, Del., and 
Donald L. Evans, of , are partners in 
the company. The company proposes to 
render an automatic air mail pickup service 
in the general territory of ite scheduled 
operations. (Docket 1490). 


Palmer Airlines 


Clayton L. Palmer, filed for his company 
an application with CAB segregating the 
foreign phase of its proposed service from 
its application in Docket 1405. The foreign 
Phase of the application proposes service 
between Pittsfield, Mass., Montreal, Sher- 
brooke and Quebec. It was assigned Docket 
1492. 


Piedmont Aviation Inc. 


This company, through its president, Thomas 
H. Davis, Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. filed an application for a cer- 
tificate to engage in non-scheduled trans- 
port of property and goods between any and 
all municipalities with adequate airport 
facilities in the U. S. The company proposes 
to use conventional multi and single engine 
Planes. Applicant previously has been en- 
gaged in certain phases of the Army's war 
training program. (Docket 1497). 


Trans-Ocean Air Lines, Inc. 
This company of 3018 du Pont Building, 


kov, Orel, Moscow; a second route would 
branch off at Rome for Ankara, Teheran, New 
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Skip-Stop Plane Useful 


The small plane for skip-stop 
service has just as important a place 
in the future of transport operationg 
as the Constellation and DC-4 in 
the opinion of C. E. Woolman, vice 
president of Delta Air Corp. 

“I don’t suppose we will ever 
again find U. S. airlines as stand. 
ardized as in the era of the DC-3” 
he says. “There will be at least two 
types of planes in constant use. Nor 
do I look for the return of sleeper 
planes in domestic service. Trans- 
continental speeds will make them 
unnecessary on long hauls, and for 
regional carriers, such as Delta, the 
average haul has shown a marked 
reduction in mileage. Right now, 
our average is 250 miles.” 

Air cargo, in Woolman’s opinion, 
must be a gradual development. It 
will come, but gradually, following 
logical steps of carrying all first 
class mail by air, and then parcel 
post, he believes. 

Woolman predicts that jet propul- 
sion will be used commercially be- 
fore the helicopter. 











Delhi, with an alternate route from Ankara, 
Bagdad, Karachi and New Delhi; Charleston 
and/or Norfolk to Moscow, via Bermudas 
Azores, Lisbon, Paris, Berlin, Warsaw; with 
a leg from Lisbon to London, via Paris; New 
York to London, via Canada, Dublin, Prest- 
wick, Scotland and New York to London, vis 
Montreal, Goose Bay, Julianehaab, Greenland, 
Raykjavik, Iceland, Dublin and/or Prestwick. 
(Docket 1493). 





Non-Route Applications 











Braniff Airways, Inc. 


This carrier filed an application for ap 
proval of its control, if such control exists, 
of its relationship with the following trade 
area airlines: Houston Airways Inc., Okla- 
homa Airways, Inc., Texas Central Airways, 
Inc., Great Plains Airways, Inc., and Lone 
Star Airways, Inc. The application points 
out that Braniff Airways owns 25% of the 
outstanding $100,000 in the capital stock of 
each of these companies. (Docket 1494). 


Pan American Airways, Inc. 


This company filed an application for 4 
determination of its air mail compensation 
for mail carried between the United States 
and Alaska and within Alaska. The carrier 
called attention to a proceeding in Docket 
458 wherein it had asked for a determination 
of tts air mail rate and which has been 
pending since August of 1940. In its new 
application, Pan American states that 1% 
contract with the government No. (A) § 13% 
will expire July 31, 1944 and it asks that & 
rate be set, effective from Aug. 1, 194 
(Docket 1499). 





AA’s ATC Operations Up 


Operations figures for the transatlantic 
routes which American Airlines is flying 
for the Air Transport Command reveal 
an increase during May of more than 
300,000 plane miles over the preceding 
month. A total of 366 North Atlantic 
crossings was made by the airline for 
ATC in May as compared to 222 in April. 
Three American Airlines planes made 
three round-trip flights within one week 
during the month. 
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100%. in War Production Now... But on" V-DAY.’ 











READY TO SERVE PEACETIME NEEDS 


It is a continuing privilege to serve America 
in her war effort with 100% of our manpower 
and facilities for the design, engineering, and 
manufacture of welded tubular assemblies 
and high tensile steel forgings for aircraft. We, 
here at Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., also consider 
it a privilege—and a definite obligation—to be 
ready to serve America throughout her peace 
effort in the weeks and years following V-day. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS * 


We built much of our own tooling, and 
trained most of our craftsmen for our partici- 
pation in the war production program. This 
experience and “know how” can serve you 
in your own manufacture of war goods as well 
as in the peace time production program you 
are planning for your own operations. A re- 
quest from you, today, will bring full particu- 
lars concerning our facilities. 


* KEEP AMERICA FREE 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


»14DESIGNERS +++ ENGINEERS +++ MANUFACTURERS «44 





Roscoe Turner’s Memphis-Detroit 
Line Subject of CAB Legal Study 


_ RECEIPT of information from 
Roscoe Turner, of the 
BA cy Turner Aeronautical Corp. relat- 
ing to the company’s air transportation 
service between Memphis and Detroit, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board began a study 
of the case to determine whether the 
operations are in violation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 

Col. Turner sent George C. Neal, gen- 
eral counsel for CAB, a letter and a copy 
of a press release which described the 
proposed service which was inaugurated 
July 20 with Stinson planes. 

The press release stated that two 
planes, one operating each way daily, 
would be used to start the service. Eight 
intermediate points would be served— 
Toledo, Ft. Wayne, Muncie, Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute, Evansville, ‘Paducah and 
Jackson. Service was being inaugurated, 
it was stated, in response to requests 
from executives of several of the war 
plants located in the cities which are to 
be served. Service, it was said, would 
be on a contractual basis and the planes 
would leave each morning. Passengers 
will be taken on and let off at the inter- 
mediate points the route. The 
company, so the lease stated, would 
stress the service to the intermediate 
points along the route, most of which 
do not have airline passenger facilities 
now. 

Turner’s letter of transmittal did not 


materially amplify or change any of the 


information contained in the newspaper 
release, Neal stated. He stressed, how- 
éver, that it was a non-scheduled service. 

The Board will consider the proposed 
service in the light of both the Act itself 
and under the terms of Section 292.1 of 
its Economic Regulations entitled “Tem- 
porarily Exempting non-scheduled oper- 
ations from certain provisions of the 

itle IV of the Civil Aeronautics Act.” 

Onder the provisions of the Act, the 
Board is empowered to regulate com- 
mon carrier operations in interstate com- 
merce. If the Board found that the 
service being provided by Turner is on 
a scheduled basis, then it is assumed that 
the Board also would find that the com- 
pany was violating the provisions of the 
Act which require certification by the 
Board. 

Section 292.1 of the Economic 
Regulations states: “Within the 
meaning of this regulation, any op- 
eration shall be deemed to be non- 
scheduled if the air carrier does 
not hold out to the public by ad- 
vertisement or otherwise that it 
will operate one or more airplanes 
between any designated points reg- 
ularly or with a reasonable degree 
of regularity upon which airplane 
or airplanes it will accept for trans- 
portation, for compensation or hire, 
such members of the public as may 
apply therefor or such express or 
—, property as the public may 
offer.” 





TACA Challenges 
Traxler’s Charges 


On Low-Paid Labor 


TACA, Central American airline net- 


labor against the lower standards 
of foreign labor. 

The statements challenged were made 
by Dr. Arthur E. Traxler in an article 
entitled “International Air Transport 

of the U. S.”, which was pub- 
by the Carnegie Endowment® for 
International Peace. 

Although not mentioning TACA by 
name, Traxler said: 

“ . . at the time of this writing a 


wages than on American-flag 
from the safety standards im- 
gh en Aeronautics Adminis- 
offering to carry the mail of 
American. governments at rates 
than those fixed by our own Post 
see wrens fy the Amer- 


to Traxler, Hugh Whitney 


* 50% of the stock of 


is not “flying into the U. Ss. 
with second-hand American planes,” but 


‘ @That TACA pilots do not work 


is using Lockheed “14” airplanes which 
were purchased from Lockheed in 1939. 
“longer 
hours at lower wages than” those of 
American-flag lines, their average in fly- 
ing time being about 85 to 90 hours per 
month; TACA is* “paying better wages 
than the American-flag line competitor.” 
@ That TACA does meet the safety stand- 
ards imposed by the CAA for its present 
types of operations. 

To Traxler’s implication that TACA 
s “offering to carry the mail of Central 
American governments at rates lower 
than those fixed by our own Post Office 
Dept. to be charged by the American- 
flag carrier,” Morrison reported: “TACA 
offered to carry the mail of Central 
American governments at the air-ex- 
press rate plus special handling charges. 
The fact that the American-fiag carrier in 
question received higher rates still does 
not alter TACA’s contention that air-ex- 
press (which has equal priority with 
passengers) is a sufficiently high rate for 
these mail’ contracts. Rates higher than 
air express are in reality a means of sub- 
sidy and have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the actual cost of handling of mails. 
Since- the Central American countries 
cannot afford any kind of subsidy we 
have to work with them on a practical 
cost basis.” 

Traxler has acknowledged Morrison’s 
letter, stating: 

“I am taking steps to re-check the 
basis of the statements on the portion of 
my article to which you referred with 
the source from which I received the in- 
formation.” 
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irlc—_These three hostesses of 
Salesgirls Hawaiian Airlines, shown 
(standing) with their operations manager 
and a representative of the Treasury Depari- 
ment, were special salesgirls in the Fifth 
War Loan drive. In 11 days they sold $13, 
825 worth of bonds. Hawaiian pioneered in 
selling bonds to its passengers. Standing, 
left to right, are Margaret Waiwaioli, Ruby 
Pua, and Momi Jacobs; kneeling, Mabelee 

Von Arnswaldt and Capt. C. Elliott. 





Pan American Names 
3 New Directors; 


Trippe Re-elected : 


(Picture on page 1) 

In what was described by officials a 
the shortest meeting in the history of 
Pan American Airways Corp., Juan T. 
Trippe was reelected Pan-Am president at 
the annual meeting held in Jersey City, 
N. J., July 20. 

Three new directors were elected. They 
are: Vernon F. Taylor, president of the 
Peerless Oil & Gas Co. of San Antonio, 
Tex.; Howard B. Dean, vice president of 
Pan American Airways, in charge # 
Latin-American activities; and Preston F. 
Bush, a director of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and business partner 
the banking firm of Brown Brother 
Harriman Company of New York City. ® 
Bush replaces the late Norman H. Davis. 

Financial statistics submitted by Trippe 
in his report to the stockholders included: 

The corporation’s assets are now 
271,205 and current liabilities are $20,- 
544,834. Operating revenues for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1943, were $35,550,168 and 
operating expenses totaled $36,990,259. 
Consolidated total income was $41,901,035, 
against total expenses of $38,182,139. The 
corporation’s outstanding capital stock of 
1,993,261 shares is valued at $9,966,305. 
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Mascot of a Fortress crew who never flew 
without him, this Scottie had his own oxygen 
mask and parachute. On duty at Pearl Harbor 
December 7, at the Battle of Midway and the 
Guadalcanal campaign, he logged over 800 
flying hours. 


A pair of patent leather dancing slippers al- 
ways decorated the feet of a co-pilot who had 
worn them on his last civilian date. They went 
on many a mission over Germany, worn under 


his flying boots. 


“tain > A careful navigator used one of his best 
Sage girl's nylon stockings to wrap around the 


lenses of his precious octant. 


Ethyl antiknock fluid goes along with fighting 
planes powered by U. S. made gasoline. Jt goes 
into practically every gallon of fighting grade 
aviation fuel—which is one reason why our fliers 
not only have the best gasoline—but plenty of it. 


=a ETHYL CORPORATION 


ETHYL is a trade mark name Chrysler Building, New York City 
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CAB Fixes Mail Pay Rates of 4 





Pan American Airways Divisions 


ATES OF MAIL PAY for four di- 
visions of Pan American Airways’ 
operations were fixed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last week They include the 
Latin American, Transatlantic-Bermuda, 
and Alaska routes. It was the 
first time that the Board had fixed rates 
for the carrier’s Alaskan operations. 


The four ‘rate cases were released 
simultaneously, the Board said, because of 
the inter-relationship of the opinions and 
action taken by the Board. 

On the Latin American routes of the 
carrier the Board set a base rate of 
13.32 cents per airplane mile, in contrast 
to the previous rate of 17.83 cents. The 
new rate was made effective by the Board 
as of Sept. 1, 1942, based on direct air- 
port-to-airport distances to be paid for 
the carriage of a base load of 266 lbs. of 
mail. The Board said that “because of the 
broad nature of our order reopening this 
proceeding placing the rate under review, 
the respondent’s right to a rate review 
commencing March 1, 1944, should be 

since we have not undertaken 
to review the reasonableness of the rate 
since that time.” 


mileage 


as a proper basis of compensation 
for each pound-mile beyond the base 
figure. At a rate of 13.32 cents a base 
load of 266 lbs. will represent compen- 
sation of exactly C-5 mill per pound-mile, 
equal to the rate at which excess pound- 
age has been paid for under the orders 
in force since 1942, both on the Latin 
American routes of Pan American and 
on Pan American-Grace Airways. 
Harllee Branch, member, in a con- 
and dissenting opinion, said, in 
“TI am in di eement with the 
jority of the Board in that part of 
decision which reduces the carrier’s 
poundage from 300 Ibs—which is 
and has long been the standard for 
domestic carriers, and is the base pound- 
age set for the operations of Pan Amer- 
giant Airways in Latin America—to 
to 


i 


a po eee from 300 Ibs. 
, majority is for the pur- 
ooking the base rate of 13.32 
the same amount as the 0.5 
pound-mile fixed for excess 


are concerned here with provid- 
ing a fair and reasonable ‘need’ rate of 
y. We are not concerned with the 
of a compensatory rate, and there- 
fore, there is no reason for fixing a ‘need’ 
rate on a basis of its relation to the rate 
for excess poundage, which is fixed on the 
of entirely different considerations. 
we disregard the relationship of the 
per-mile ‘need’ rate to the excess pound- 
age rate, there is no reason for a lower- 
ing of the standard of 300 pounds . . 


4 


Such a lowering of the base poundage 
standard may very well result in the 
carrier's earning a higher rate on its 
overall investment than the 10% after 
Federal income taxes which the Board 
has held to be fair and reasonable while 
it is on a ‘need’ basis.” 

The Board pointed out that excess 
earnings realized on the carrier’s Latin 
American operations during the period 
from Aug. 22, 1939 to Aug. 31, 1942 were 
determined to be $2,956,636 after deduct- 
ing sums sufficient to offset the amount by 
which the carrier’s earnings on its Alaska 
and Pacific divisions during the pendency 
of the rate cases had fallen short of a 
10% return on total investment in the 
operations of those divisions. In the 
Board’s previous order in the Latin 
American rate case the carrier was re- 
quired to set aside its excess earnings in 
a special reserve account, and these ex- 
cess earnings were excluded from its in- 
vestment base in the Latin American 
operations. 

In the Alaskan and Pacific operations 
of Pan American a compensatory rate 
based upon the allocated costs of carry- 
ing mail and without reference to the 
financial results of passenger and express 
operations, was prescribed by the Board. 
The amount of mail pay to be received 
by the carrier on this compensatory basis 
for the period covered by the proceeding 
is $1,071,092 for the Alaska Division and 
$967,172 for operations between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu on the Pacific division 
since Dec. 13, 1941. 

In its order fixing and determining a 
fair and reasonable rate of compensation 
for. transportation of mail over Pen Amer- 
ican’s Transatlantic routes. the Board 
ordered that for the period beginning 
June 1, 1940, to and including Dec. 12, 
1941 no change be made in the rates of 
compensation fixed by the Board’s order 
of June 30, 1939, as amended by its order 
of April 3, 1940, and no rate of com- 
pensation be paid for the third round 
trip operated by Pan American in its 
Transatlantic route between Europe and 
the United States on and after June 30, 
1940, since the amount already paid was 
found to have compensated for three trips. 
For the period beginning Dec. 13, 1941, 
to and including Dec. 31, 1942, the fair 
and reasonable rate of compensation was 
fixed at 0.44 mill per pound-mile com- 
puted on direct air-port-to-airport mile- 
age. 

In the Transpacific routes operated by 
Pan American the Board ordered. that 
for the period beginning Nov. 1, 1940 
to and including Dec. 13, 1941, a rate of 
$1.9752 per airplane statute mile flown 
in each direction by scheduled traffi: 
designated by the Postmaster General for 
the transportation of mail over the route 
between the British Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong, the Straits settlements, and 
the route between San Francisco, Cal., 
and Auckland, New Zealand. For the 

riod since Dec. 13, 1941, a figure of 

172 was determined to constitute 
compensatory payment for the carriage of 
mail, as previously described. 
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hours 
tored 
Whallon Keir super 
Operations qual 
Maxine Keir has been named chit 
hostess of Braniff Airways, succeeding adde: 
Willie Peck, who recently resigned. Sh 
has been a Braniff hostess for four yean 
Miss Peck was the airline’s first chi Amet 
hostess. 
Traffic Thor 
Russell G. Wilcox has been named 
sistant reservations manager for Ame. plane: 
ican Airlines in Chicago, replacing Wi- 
liam K. Andrews, Jr., who has been com- b 
missioned in the Navy. y I 
Sherwood L. Gish, assistant DTM fe Alli 


Northwest Airlines in Minneapolis, ha 
been placed in charge of the airline) 
traffic office in Portland, Ore. 

Edward VY. Whallon has been appointed 
DTM for United Air Lines at Boston 
following two years with the Air Trans 
port Association as liaison officer to th 
Air Transport Command. He will be a 
sisted by Iris Beals, who has been acti 
traffic manager for UAL at Boston. 

Janeth Talbot, Western Air Lines 
counselaire, has been named counselaire- 
manager in charge of the airline’s nev 
offices in the Northern Hotel, Billings 
Mont. 


fighte 


Publicity-Advertising 

Raymond Francis Cenners, New Eng- 
land newspaperman, has joined the pub- 
lic relations staff of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines after 10 years’ reportorial experi- 
ence on the Springfield Republican and 
the Berkshire Courier, in Massachusetts, 
and the United Press. 

Norma E. Craig, formerly of the Amer- 
ican District Telegraph Co., has been ap 
pointed promotional advertising repre 
sentative for United Air Lines in Ne 
York City 
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FIGHTING EDGE 


U.S. Army pilots have flown more Allison-powered fighter 


planes into battle than planes powered by any other 


engine. * Pilots like Allison reliability to get there and 
ok — durability to stand up under more fighting 


hours — economy to extend range— smoothness 


superiority and these Allison 
qualities have 

added much to 

America’s fighting edge. 
Thousands of enemy 
planes have been downed 

by pilots flying 

Allison- powered 

fighters. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38— Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-40— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51 — Mustar x 
P-63 —Kingcobra 


Allison has already furnushed more than 


50,000 engines for use in these planes 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
Generac Motors Sympuony or THE Arr — NBC Network 











‘How About Designing Better Cockpits?’ 





Author-Pilot Lays Down Set of Principles ; Suggests 
Airlines Insist on Them to Reduce Pilot Fatigue 





(Author-Pilot F. A. Spencer is now fly- 
as first officer for American Airlines. 
is the author of the book “Air Mail 
and the Government,” and holds 
degree from Princeton Univer- 
where he specialized in air transport 
economics. After ‘serving as an economic 
analyst for the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
he joined TWA, flying foreign routes for 
the company’s Intercontinental Division. 
Later he was employed by American. 
The views expressed herein are not neces- 
sarily those American Aviation or 
American Airlines—ED. NOTE). 


N INCREASING NUMBER of articles 
have appeared recently in this and 
in other aviation magazines emphasizing 
the importance of design for ease of main- 
tenance. It is ap- 
parent that de- 


lines, spurred by 
intense competi- 
tion and by the 
necessity of de- 
veloping passen- 
ger traffic if they 
were to continue 
to exist, have in- 
sisted, with a 
large measure of success, that passenger 
compartments in transport aircraft be 
designed with a maximum attention to 
passenger comfort and convenience. En- 
gineers and designers, driven by a de- 
sire for better performance, have ex- 
pended much time, money, and effort 
in increasing the aerodynamic and me- 
chanical efficiency of airline flying equip- 
ment. Inasmuch as safety as well as 
satisfactory personne] relationships are 
dependent upon pilot efficiency, it is re- 
grettable that more of American inventive 
genius has not been channeled into air- 
craft cockpit design which would, insofar 
as practicable, reflect attempts to increase 
pilot efficiency. 

It is true that present-day airline air- 
craft have come a long way from the 
days of roaring open-cockpit mail planes 
in which deafness, a weatherbeaten ap- 
pearance, and stiff joints were standard 
occupational diseases. However, in the 
design of the cockpit itself our engineers 
and designers have fallen far short of 
the standard they have attained in the 
ome ea cabin. The airlines earn their 

and butter mainly from passengers 

so the emphasis on passenger comfort and 
is readily understandable. 

In addition, a part of the present-day 
deficiencies in airline cockpits is due to 
the fact that gradually new instruments 
and equipment have been added and these 
devices have had to be placed wherever 
they would fit. Nevertheless, whatever 
the excuse may be, it is a fact that the 





Spencer 





By F. A. SPENCER 


cockpit design of present airline equip- 
ment could stand a great deal of im- 
provement. . 

The cockpit is virtually the pilot’s home. 
Upon his efficiency depends the safety of 
the ship and lives of the passengers. 
Upon his continued good health depends 
tenure in his job. From the viewpoint 
of the company, pilot fatigue, induced 
by faulty cockpit design, lessens the 
safety margin and breeds a_ chronic 
“griper.” It would seem, therefore, that 
it is to the advantage of the airlines to 
insist on improved cockpit design. The 
writer’s comments are the result of ex- 
perience on Boeing 247-D, Boeing Strato- 
liner, Douglas DC-3, and Douglas C-54 
and C-54A aircraft. Of these planes the 
Stratoliner’s cockpit looks and feels more 
like one designed by a pilot for pilots. 


@ Principles of Cockpit Design 


Operating experience on the foregoing 
airplanes suggest that designers should 
hold certain general principles in mind 
when laying out the cockpit in post war 
eirliners. These may be summarized as 
follows: 

. Adequate cockpit lighting 
Functional instrument pane] 
. Low noise level 

. Comfortable seats 

. Even heating and ventilating 
. Central radio control 

. All-weather visibility 

. Functional levers and handles 


. No rough edges. 
@ Adequate Cockpit Lighting 


One of the most unsatisfactory features 
of present day cockpits is the lighting. 
In the writer's opinion cockpit lighting 
may have been a major contributing factor 
in at least two major airline crashes. An 
ideal system would be to have all in- 
struments rim-lighted and adjustable by 
a rheostat (the Stratoliner meets this 
requirement with respect to the flight 
instruments). Of the greatest importance 
is an arrangement whereby either pilot 
can fill in the flight log at night without 
impairing outside vision to a marked de- 
gree. One way of accomplishing this 
would be a permanent clip-board attach- 
ment with rheostat-controlled indirect 
light so that the light comes up through 
the paper. An additional source of illu- 
mination such as cockpit dome and flood 
lights should be provided for emergen- 
cies. —— 

When the war is over the tremendous 
increase in night flying will make interior 
direct cockpit illumination a_ distinct 
hazard. Experiments with Argon lights so 
far have not provided the answer to night 
illumination as many pilots claim that 
these lights cause them to level off too 
high in landing, and that the extreme 
contrast from black to the luminous hands 
induces headache and fatigue. Of course 
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the present direct lighting with its glan 
uneven intensity, and the attendant ip. 
pairment of vision outside of the 

is not the answer. Certainly hi 
trained lighting engineers should be a 
to design a system which would mb 
it unnecessary for each pilot to Gam 
two flashlights. i 


@ Functional Instrument Panel 


It may be regarded as axiomatic ty 
the instrument panel should be functim. 
ally designed in a careful manner. Te 
thing that strikes one about the curmm 
airline ships is that the cockpit appem 
to be a maze of instruments of varigp 
sizes and shapes placed with little appar. 
ent reference to their use. It must k 
admitted, however, that there is a ge 
eral attempt to place the flight instm 
ments fairly close together. Generally 
speaking the airlines which never had@ 
automatic pilot have their flight insim- 
ments in the center of the panel wher 











both pilot and copilot can see them. Ths 
involves an equal amount of parallax fe 
both crew members. 

On the other hand, airlines which har 
had the automatic pilot units in the cm 
tral position place their flight instrument 
where the captain can see them Th 
arrangement makes it difficult for the a 
pilot to use the gyro instruments an 
makes it virtually impossible for him # 
fly instruments using the primary insit 
ments alone. It is the writer’s opinia 
that any airline plane requiring two pilot 
should have a complete dual set of flight 
instruments. This is certainly true & 
cockpits become wider with the increas 
ing size of aircraft. Any pilot who ha 
tried to fly from the right hand side d 
a C-54 which had the gyro horizon ani 
directional gyro on the captain’s side only 
will readily agree. 

Another feature which experienc 
shows needs watching is the placing o 
the instruments so that the control colum 
or pedestal does not hide them from one 
of the pilots. It is not only inefficient 
but actually potentially dangerous to have 
to shift around in the seat and lean this 
way and that during an instrument ap 
proach or take-off to read the instrv- 
ments. Likewise, it cannot be considered 
good design to have the copilot virtually 
put his head in the captain’s lap while 
he is adjusting the props and manifold 
pressure. Proper design calls for placing 
the instruments which are used the mos 
where both pilots can see them with # 
minimum of parallax. 

A large amount of difficulty of instru 
ment flying is in the fact that a pilot mus 
pick from a great many dials, all abou 
the same size and shape, the readings of 
a certain number of those instrument, 
coordinate them in his mind, and translate 
the results into appropriate action. Ay 
design which consolidates the same read- 
ings from fewer instruments or which aids 
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COMPLETE ASSEMBLY 
WORK, INCLUDING 
WELDING and RIVETING 


e Lyon's Aircraft Division under the 
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supervision of men specially trained in aircraft 
plants .. . is fully equipped to fabricate detailed 
parts, and to handle final sub-assemblies . . . in- 
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Guding fabric covering. 1940, and covers over 2400 contracts from 30 


states. Our production organization is com- 
pletely familiar with Air Corps, Navy and other 
Government inspection requirements ... is 


Check Lyon for open capacity for volume pro- 
duction of Chrome - Moly steel tubing assem- 
blies .. wing fitting, spars, oil filter frames, 


ah? Takeebacseeag 








super-charger frames, etc. Our staff of certified 
gas welders are thoroughly experienced in 
working chrome-moly. 


Lyon's war contract experience dates from July, 


backed by a sound, alert management and ade- 
quate finances. 


Write on business letterhead for detailed infor- 
mation and book “Craftsmen in War Production.” 


: METAL PRODUCTS 

a YON inconronares WHAT ABOUT POST WAR? 
slate Do your post war products include 
on 4 sheet steel or aluminum? Check Lyon's 

aids General Offices: 886 Madison Avenue, Aurora, Illinois manufacturing and designing facilities 
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Seles and District Offices Manned by Experienced Engineers in All Principal Cities 
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in visualizing what is taking place tends 
to simplify the pilot’s problem thereby 


reducing the strain and increasi his 
efficiency. Therefore two lines of ap- 
proach may be suggested. First, efforts 


could be made to consolidate the direc- 
tional gyro and gyro horizon instruments 
into one. With this instrument directly 
in front of the pilot flanked by an alti- 
meter on one side and air speed meter 
on. the other low approach ique 
would be markedly simplified. A recent 
writer has suggested that the ai 

and bank and turn indicator could in this 
country also be consolidated into one unit 
as has been done in Europe. 

Secondly, attempts could be made to 
bring some variety, based on function of 
course, into the shape of the cockpit in- 
struments. At present almost every in- 
strument is round and the hands spin 
this way and that without any apparent 
logical relation. If American inventive 
skill can surmount the technical obstacles 
involved altimeters and rate of climb in- 
dicators using vertical scales which are 
more representative of vertical distance 
would be a boon to pilots learning flying 
for the first time as well as to airline 
pilots who, although they have learned 
the mysteries of a clocklike altimeter, ap- 
preciate a better mousetrap as well as the 
next fellow. ’ 


@ Low Noise Level 

Medical men say that constant noise is 
hard on nerves and is fatiguing. Thus, a 

igh noise level is not conducive to most 

ient pilot technique. Laymen find it 
hard to believe that pilots need as long 
they are accorded. How- 
ever, only one who has experienced long 
hours in a cockpit replete with the drone 
of‘ the engines, the rattle of the cargo 
door, and the constant crackle of static 
can know the feeling of complete fatigue 
airline flying engenders. 

The noise level in the cabin of the 
DC-3 is quite low. Unfortunately the 
airlines or the. manufacturer virtually for- 
got about soundproofing ahead of the 
doorway into the pilot’s compartment. 
The C-54 is a marked improvement over 
the DC-3 so far as cockpit noise level is 


: 


day after day, year in 
cockpit as compared wi 
passengers spend in an airplane, it would 
seem that there is still room for substan- 
tial reduction in noise level. 


@ Comfortable Seats 


joking], 
have not been purposely designed to be 
stiff and awkward to keep the crew from 
going to sleep. While this is hardly the 
explanation, it is an indication how far 
from utopia are the current pilot chairs. 
Difficulties in present arrangements may 





direction finder unit. Fortunately in the 
C-54 there are fewer obstacles. 

Secondly, while the seats are adjustable 
up and down and forward and backward 
there is no provision for tilting the back 
of the seats as is provided for the pas- 
sengers. A tilting arrangement is pro- 
vided in the Stratoliner and makes a 
world of difference in pilot comfort. 
Thirdly, to the writer’s physique at least, 
the seats do not seem to lend themselves 
to a position in which the pilot may in 
natural position. rest his arm on an arm 
rest, have his hands on the wheel, and 
his feet on the controls, without reaching 
or bending some joint into an unusual 
angle. Because of the way the control 
column comes back on landing it may be 
impossible to shorten the distance from 
the wheel to the pilot without redesign- 
ing the column to have a pronounced 
curve, or L shape to it. Finally, a little 
more resiliency in the backs would doubt- 
less decrease the amount of shifting 
around that now goes on looking for a 
comfortable position. 


@ Even Heating and Ventilating 

If anything in the airplane is in the 
dark ages of development it is the heat- 
ing and ventilating system. This applies 
almost as much to the cabin as to the 
cockpit. The results of the present system 
passing outside air thru a hole in the front 
of the plane and thence over a steam coil 
heated by exhaust gases or by a minia- 
ture gasoline stove is about as satisfac- 
tory as the old fashioned auto heaters, 
which they strongly resemble. 

In the cockpit both the gasoline and 
steam boiler type as now developed re- 
sult in concentrated blasts of hot air 
which are very local in effect and which 
either crack one’s lips from drying out 
the air or suddenly freeze one when 
they become inoperative. It has been 


the writer’s experience that the gasoline 
type fail rather consistently at high alti- 
tudes when they are needed most, too 
frequently leak gasoline with attendant 
fire hazard, and too often require atten- 








Attitude Gyro—This new flight in- 


strument, capable of 

providing the pilot with precise ‘attitude’ 
indications throughout 360 degrees of roll 
and pitch, has been developed by Sperry 
pe Co. For the first time, the 

pilot is provided with a visual indication 
of the position of his plane with reference 
to the earth's surface. Capt. Fred Smith, 
Sperry flight operations chief, is holding 


the device. 
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tion because of the failure of their Rub 
Goldberg-like thermostatic controls, }, 
steam boiler type which the airlines, a 
many headaches, have developed ints , 
fairly reliable unit, requires too mui 
babying in flight and requires time ¢ 
fort, and expense to drain every time th 
ship is idle on the ground in winter % 
more than a few minutes. 
Complete soundproofing of the 

as suggested above would aid in & 
heating problem as the soundproofing aly 
would hold the heat in the cockpit } 
also would seal up some of the crath 
which make new models as drafty a, 
fresh air taxicab. The main goal of hey. 
ing engineers, however, should be a mm 
even distribution of heat with the ep 
trol head readily accessible to the pile 


@ Radio Operating Arrangement 


In domestic commercial flying vey 
frequent use is made of radio. At pre. 
ent, some airlines have a central cont 
head conveniently located which contm 
most, if not all, of the radio equipment 
Yet on other lines, where the radio equip. 
ment has been permitted to grow lk 
topsy, calling the company and then th 
tower may involve 11 separate motions 
hitting such distance spots as tuning ai 
volume controls in the windshield ¥ 
volume controls on the pedestal, fe 
quency shift controls forward of th 
pilot's head, microphone by pilot’s kne 
isolation and filter switches just aft ¢ 
the microphone, and antenna selecir 
switch behind pilot’s head. Present Amy 
equipment on four-engined planes wit 
manual tuning for transmitting fe 
quencies and no lighting on the receive 
controls is totally unsuited to airline oper- 
ation and hence will not be further ds 
cussed, 

Pilots would like to see designers am 
at an arrangement in which shifting from 
company to tower frequencies av 
actually transmitting can be done with: 
minimum movement of hands and a mini- 
mum amount of attention drawn from fee 
actually flying the airplane. Such a sj oe 
tem would involve centralizing most d oe 
the equipment which is now scattered : 
onto one central control head adequately 
lighted. Certainly more comfortable eat- 
phones could be designed. 

It appears to the writer that designes 
have not made the most of their oppor 
tunity to divide operations between th 
hands and the feet. The hands are over 
burdened while the feet 99% of the tim 
do virtually nothing. Attention coull 
well be directed to thoroughgoing over 
haul of the radio controls in the follow 
ing manner. First, install two foot-ope 
ated switches (like the foot-dimmer @ 
autos) on the floor. One would switd 
reception from the range signals to & 
standard control tower frequency, & 
other would switch the transmitter im 
whatever company frequency was bein 
used to a standard CAA tower frequency. 
Second, place the microphones on self- 
supporting flexible extensions which wil 
keep them in any given desired positim 
so that the pilots will not have to 
them. Third, install the microphom 
button as a part of the control wheel. 


@ All-Weather Visibility 

Normal visibility; except upward and 
backward, in airline aircraft appears * 
be adequate. Substantial strides hav 
been made in providing means for clea 
ing portions of the windshield and side 




























In the tense hours of every American advance, 
“roll out the barrel” means paint. Paint out the 
enemy’s targets—our guns . . . trucks... tanks... 
planes . . . runways . . . whole villages and towns! 

This new kind of landscape painting isn’t care- 
ful or sparing. You're betting paint against Ameri- 
can lives. You spray it on, hose it on, dump it on. 

At the “ University of Petroleum,” Shell's re- 
search laboratories, scientists combed through the 
vast number of products, by-products, and “waste 
products” of refining, looking for “the makings” 
of camouflage paint. 

They didn’t find it ready-made—they went to 
work. Now, from a refinery by-product, Shell is 
producing petroleum resins, by the thousands of 
barrels, for camouflage. 

Thus—one more outstanding contribution to 
America’s war effort from Shell. 


Shell was first, too, to supply American military 
aviation with a super fuel—100 octane gasoline— 
giving our planes new speed, flying range, and 
tactical advantage. Later Shell discoveries vastly 
increased both the power and production of avi- 
ation gasoline. 

Today, more Shell 100 octane aviation fuel is 
supplied to aircraft engine manufacturers, for 
critical test and run-in purposes, than any other 
brand. 

Farsighted airport operators will find Shell's 
wartime popularity a profitable peacetime asset. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
































































the imaginatio 

be installed directed on the e 
position of the wheels so that the down 
position may be checked at night. 


@ Functional Levers and Handles 


Retraction and extension of the land- 
ing gear occurs at a critical period in the 
operation of aircraft. Thus it would ap- 
pear to be inadvisable to make it neces- 
sary for either pilot to take his attention 
away from the landing or take off to make 
an unceremonious dive for ng ore eS 
make four separate movements to ac 

gear. It must be admitted that the 
C-54 and the Stratoliner are far ahead of 
the DC-3 im this respect. In addition to 
more convenient gear operation new de- 
signs should have different shaped knobs 
for levers of the same size, located close 
together, but operating different devices. 
, control movements should be stand- 

so that for take-off all controls 
forward. The above suggestions 
are nothing new and have been incorpor- 
ated on some recent transport type air- 
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@ No Rough Edges 
An occupational affliction of present air- 
line flying is “copilot hand.” An exami- 
nation of the hands of most copilots show 
numerous bruises, scratches, cuts, and 
finger nails. These are partly the 
result of contact with sharp unfinished 
edges in the vicinity of gear latch, the 


between the cockpit and cabin in the 
DC-3 serves as an admirable remover ’ 
fingernails for stewardesses and pilo 
. Future should  certainl, 
make every effort to eliminate these un- 
hardships. Standards more 


- eabin should prevail in the cockpit. 

present airliners were designed 10 
in the days when the airlines 
manufacturers both had lean 
It is not surprising that ex- 
obviously directly related to 
business were often frowned 
w that air transporta- 
of age and is self-sup- 
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Polaroid Goggle 


This new goggle enables fliers to see up- 
wards, downwards and even out of the corners 
of their eyes be- 
cause it is equipped 
with an eight-inch 
plastic lens like a 
large shatterproof 
window extending 
from one side of the 
face to the other. 
The goggle frame 
and lens together 
protect eyes, cheeks 
and forehead from 
frostbite caused by 
sub-zero strato- 
sphere temperatures 
and from burns 
caused by flash fires 
around fuel and 
oxygen lines which 
have been hit by incendiary bullets. Officially 
designated AAF Type B8, the new GI goggle 
was designed by Polaroid Corporation engineers 
in cooperation with the Army Air Forces 
Materiel Command. The single window-like 
plastic lens represents a striking design in- 
novation in contrast with the twin glass lenses 
of the goggles customarily worn in the past 
by pilots. The fiexible frame of the new 
goggle fits all shapes and sizes of heads and 
faces. It fits the egg-shaped (dolichocephalic) 
head as well as the spherical (brachycephalic) 
type with its grapefruit-like cranium and 
moon-shaped face. 





‘Vinylite’ Dials, Nameplates 
Technical Radio Corp. has developed dials 
and nameplates for direction finders from a 
laminated rigid sheet called “Vinylite.” Pro- 
ducts fabricated from this material not only 
possess a non-glare finish, but also are dimen- 





sionally stable—impervious to moisture, non- 
warping in humid and tropical climates, and 
unaffected by wide extremes of temperatures, 

> company claims. Laminating of this pro- 
duct is done by Plastic Fabricators, Inc. 


Aluminum Engine Fins 


Wright Aeronautical Corp, announces this 
newly-designed aluminum fin for the steel 
barrels of Cyclone 
engines which give 
“almost double” the 

“ling area pro- 
“y the steel 


and are said to per- 
mit greater use of 
power in aircooled 
engines. The barrel 
previously used had 
40 steel fins cut 
from the barrel it- 
self, but the new 
barreel has 60 fins 
attached to the steel 
walls of the cylin- 
der barrel and is said to provide almost double 
the previous cooling area. The new fin saves 
24,000,000 Ibs. of critical steel per year, Wright 
estimates. 
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Mechanical ‘Mouse’ 


A mechanical “mouse” designed by em 
ployees and supervisors in the Electrical ang 
Cable Department & 
relieving the man. 
power shortage # 
the Army Division 
of the lenn 
Martin Co. It Op 
erates on a 5il-foot 
cable cutting table 
eliminating much 
foot work on th 
part of the operating 
and thereby redue 
ing fatigue and say 
ing man hours. Un 
der the @ 
procedure, used for cutting cables to lengh 
and crimping and swaging on terminals @ 
was necessary for the operator to first cut the 
cable to approximate length and attach an 
crimp the terminal. Next, he would cary # 
to a machine and swage; then carry it to ie 
cutting table, adjust the gauge, and cut it ® 
exact length. This completed one end of the 
cable and was usually performed on lots of ® 
cables at a time. Both cutting operations re 
quired the operator to walk along the table 
position and remove the cable. By simply 
arranging the equipment, the number of op 
erations was cut in half. The cable coming 
from the reel was led right through the 
swaging machine. A system of rollers and 
brakes on the reels allowed them to tum 
freely, but stopped them when the tension was 
removed, thus preventing the cable from be 
coming looped and tangled. 





Propeller Lubricator 


A device that permits lubrication of propeller 
thrust bearings without disassembly of the 
prop itself is the latest invention of Joe 
Wischler, superintendent of maintenance at 
Falcon field, Southwest Airways’ British Flying 
Training School near Phoenix, Ariz. The de 
vice consists of a piece of ordinary ‘4 ind 
rubber hose, spliced to a circle by a piece of 
copper tubing. The hose fits snugly around 
the blade shank and against the prop hub, 
which forms a gasket, and prevents grease 
from being blown out. Perforated to take a 
grease fitting, the hose has four outlets on its 
under-side through which grease is distributed 
into the propeller. The hose-gasket is held 





firmly in place by a split backing plate, hinged 
on one end, spring locked on the other, and 
machined to fit the curvature of the hose. 
The backing plate is held in position by four 
springs which hook over the opposite end of 
the propeller hub. Each spring has two 
rubber buffers which prevent chaffing of the 
hub. A grease fitting on the backing plate 
fits into an opening in the rubber hose. Grease 
is applied under pressure and seeps through 
the holes on the under side of the hose, 
through and around the thrust bearings thus 
insuring smooth, constant operation at all 
speeds. 



















ON THE FLYING FORTRESS 
AND THE LIBERATOR: 
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Op- 
5 magnesium landing wheels 
and : 
tum 
pe The landing wheels of a four-engine bomber are actually 
in use only a small percentage of the aircraft's total flying 
hours. But during those few crucial seconds when tons of 
ee speeding weight first touch the runway, those wheels go to 
the work, and they must do their work dependably and well. 
Joe In the air, when the same wheels become mere lazy 
‘mg weight, extreme lightness is a matter of critical importance. 
de- 
neh 
S Because magnesium is the lightest of all structural metals 
ub, and because it is strong and durable, the main landing 
¥- wheels of the Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress and the Con- 
its solidated B-24 Liberator logically are constructed of Dow- adi ee si 
— metal Magnesium Alloy. So are many other parts of these ge the "countiy's larger 
highly efficient aircraft. Dowmetal “ia. this, sand-cast’ 86-inch 


landing wheel for heavy bombers. 








Magnesium merits consideration in any industrial project where metal is put 
in motion—in rail and highway transportation as well as in the air—in the 
moving parts of machinery—in portable, hand- and power-operated tools and 
equipment. As America’s pioneer in the develgpment of magnesium, and as 
its major producer, Dow also maintains rec d production facilities for 
converting this key metal into permanent i, sund, and die castings; 
extrusions; forgings; sheet, plate and strip; and fabricated assemblies. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Douglas’ Reconversion Line 
For DC-3’s Starts Rolling 


TA AIR CORP. has received the 
first reconverted DC-3 to be released 


gram of DC-3 reconversion is under way. 
Five other DC-3’s are expected to be 
restored to pre-war condition by Douglas 
in the near future—another plane each 
for Delta and Chicago and Southern, and 
one each for American Airlines, United 
Air Limes, and Northeast Airlines. An 
estimated 100 DC-3’s are expected to be 
returned to domestic operations by fall, 
which will be reconverted by 
as. Those not handled by Douglas 
be altered by those airlines with 
e facilities and personnel to 
do their own work, with parts and mate- 
rial supplied by the manufacturer. 
Douglas has set up a reconversion as- 
sembly line to handle the DC-3 program. 
The assembly line differs from a produc- 
tion assembly line, however, because each 
reconversion is a “tailor-made” job, with 
cost and time involved dependent on the 
condition of the individual plane and the 
“ginger bread” requirements of each air- 
line. When the Army took the planes 
over, they stripped them of all interior 
fitti and passenger accommodations. 
A solid plywood floor was installed, to- 
gether with cargo tiedowns, bucket seats, 
and other military accessories. 
The reconversion work will include 
or installing of bulkheads, in- 
stallation of light-weight honey-comb 


floors, revision of heating and ventilating 
equipment, of cushioned seats, 
handrails, hatracks, sound proofings, in- 
terior linings, and, on some models, 
changes in the main entrance door and 
windows. 


In addition the reconversion will in- 
clude latest engineering changes to make 
the plane airworthy in compliance with 
CAA approval and airline specifications 
as passenger carriers. 

In cases where former airliners have 
been lost or have seen such military 
service as to make their reconversion im- 
practical, they will be replaced by newer 
C-47s to be adapted for civilian use. 

D. S. Sprague, Douglas customer serv- 
ice manager, estimates that it will take 
from four to six weeks to reconvert each 
returning DC-3. With the arrival of ad- 
ditional ships from Army service, and 
the installation of production equipment 
to handle these reconversions, the time 
per ship will be materially reduced, he 
says. 


Record Cut in Half 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines overhaul- 
ing crews report breaking records three 
times in the last four months for speed 
in the conversion of Army transports to 
commercial purposes. A conversion job in 
the industry formerly required 30 days. 
The last transport converted by PCA was 
out of the shops and on the runway in 
15 days. 








Airliner Getting Dressed in ‘Civvies’—Comfort features were being restored 


photograph was taken in the Douglas Aircraft Co. plant at Santa Monica, Cal. 
by the Army to be restored to pre-war safety specifications and travel 


first DC-3 released 


elegance on Douglas’ new reconversion assembly line. 
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DC-3 when this 
It was the 


to the cabin of this 


The work was done for Delta Air Lines. 
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3 Continental-Motored 
Planes Made in Brazil; 
Firm Makes Engines, To 


Compania Aeronautica Paulista of §» 
Paulo, Brazil, has designed and is nop 


building thre: 
types of 

with Contineny! 
motors, Senor 
Jorge R. Fragos, 
general 

of the firm m 


vealed on a me 
cent visit to th 
Continen 
tal Motors Corp. 
plant in Musk. 
gon, Mich. 

The three types 
are the CAP-4, 
65 hp, steel-weld- 
ed fuselage plane with high woode 
wings, a two seater in tandem; the CAP-j 
a 100 hp low wing design with plastic 
wood fuselage and wings; and the CAP-3 
a 130 to 150 hp primary trainer for th 
Brazilian Air Corps. 

Compania Aeronautica Paulista, whic 
uses Continental Red Seal engines, ha 
begun manufacturing A and C Series { 
and 6-cylinder Continental engines rang- 
ing from 65 to 150 hp. 





Fragoso 


Reconversion Problems 
Of Small Industries 
Before Murray Group 


Reconversion problems of small indus- 
tries, particularly those of the West Coast 
area, are being laid before the Senate’ 
Small Business Committee in a series 
hearings which are being conducted in 
that region by the Committee chairman 
Sen. James Murray (D., Mont.). 

Joining Murray in conducting the hear- 
ings are Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry (& 
Neb.); Sen. Thomas Stewart (D., Tenn) 
Chairman Maury Maverick of the Smaller 
War Plants Corp.; Michael Straus, first 
assistant secretary of the interior; Seb 
D. Sims, assistant to the secretary 
agriculture; Bruce D. Smith, special a- 
sistant to the chairman of War Manpower 
Commission; and Jemes G. Boss, assistant 
general counsel of Defense Plant Corp 

The schedule of hearings follows: July 
24-25, Kalispell, Mont.; July 26-2) 
Seattle; July 28, Portland; July 31- Aug 
1, San Francisco Bay region; Aug. 2-3 
Los Angeles; and Aug. 4, San Diego 


Streamlined Cafeteria 

Food service, with meals prepared and 
served by production line methods, be- 
came available to Boeing Aircraft Co 
employes July 17 in the firm’s new 
$650,000 cafeteria and food center ® 
Seattle. An automatic pie-making m@ 
chine with a capacity of 350 pies an hour 
mechanical dish washing, and electri 
cooking are features of the streamlined 
service. 


U. S. Rubber Specialist Honored 
The Army Air Forces has given D. D 
Dayton, of United States Rubber Cos 
cirplane tire division, its Civilian Merit 
Award, awarded to civilians for ou 
ing contribution to the war effort. Dayt® 
was honored for work done while # 
Wright Field as airplane tire specialist. 
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FOR TOP-FLIGHT 
PERFORMANCE 


The Stromberg Injection Carburetor has con- 
siderably increased the ceiling as well as the 
range of fighting and bombing planes. And 
Bendix—with the finest research facilities 
in its field—continves to make improvements. 
Watch Bendix for the latest advancements 
in Injection Carburetion. 


Bendi 


Sorties into the heart of Europe and beyond are com- 
monplace today—and one basic reason is Stromberg 
Injection Carburetion. By automatically assuring the 
most economical mixture of fuel and air under all condi- 
tions of altitude, speed, position and temperature, these 
precision-built carburetors extract many extra miles 
from every gallon of gas. Standard equipment on the 
finest, fastest Allied fighters and bombers today, these 
products of Bendix Creative Engineering hold great 


promise for the commercial airlines of tomorrow. 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Bendix Aviation Corporation * South Bend, indiana 








Eastern Aircraft Firms Return 


100 Million to U. 


Voluntary Rebates 
and Renegotiation 
Make Up Big Refund 


MORE THAN $100,000,000 was returned 
to the U. S. Government in 1942 and 
by aircraft manufacturers belonging 
Aircraft War Production Council, 
East Coast, Inc. In disclosing these 
figures last week, the Council sought to 
dispel a general public misunderstanding 

the fixed fee contracts which 
to recurring rumors of excessive 
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A substantial portion of the sum re- 
turned to the Government was in volun- 
tary rebates, while the remainder was 
turned back as a result of renegotiation. 

Increased production efficiency and im- 

economies of operation were listed 
among the principal reasons why manu- 
facturers were able to reduce production 
costs on warplanes and allied equipment. 

In addition to the sums returned to 


15 to 35%, also as a result of production 
efficiency gained by experience, the 
Council said 


A Council survey showed that a large 
number of contracts, originally negotiated 
on a fixed fee basis, have been changed 
to a fixed price basis as manufacturing 


S. in Two Years 


experience has permitted more accurate 
determination of the actual costs of pro- 
duction. 

In some instances, the fixed fee basis 
was adopted at first because the experi- 
ence needed to determine an actual fixed 
cost was lacking, particularly in the 
manufacture of new types of aircraft and 
equipment. 

It was pointed out that such costs as 
labor, materials, engineering, subcontract- 
ing and training were unknown in the 

inning and that manufacturers, there- 
fore, had to gain knowledge through 
actual practice before it was possible to 
arrive at reasonably accurate estimates. 
The cost of design changes required by 
combat experience also was difficult to 
estimate at first. 

The Council said that the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts are totally unlike the 
cost-plus-percentage contracts of the first 
World War. 

The fixed fee contract, it was pointed 
out, does not permit manufacturer a 
percentage of the costs of manufacture, 
but instead calls for him to receive a 
fair return of a fixed amount above the 
probable, though as yet unknown, costs. 


Fee Not Increased 


Determination of the fee, as well as 
the estimate of the production costs, is 
reached by Army or Navy contract 
officers, working in association with the 
manufacturer. Thus, the costs may vary 
up or down, but the fee will not be in- 





“East 1s Least— 


West 1s Best” 
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Inc. 


THE AVIATION INSURING SERVICE 


QUALIFIED ON 


INSURANCE PRO- 


CEDURE AND IN SENIOR POSITION 
TO OFFER THE BEST FOR FLIGHT 
PERSONNEL AS BROKERS OF ALL 
LINES OF INSURANCE. 


Thorough Analyses— Expert Planning 


Consult Your Local Representative 


Al S Inc. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE—CHICAGO—DETROIT—WASHINGTON—BURBANK 
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__The roof over thi 
Safety Canopy young lady's head 
is more useful than ornamental. It is a 
safety canopy on one of Douglas Aircraft 
Company's lift trucks at its Long Beach 
plant, designed to protect the operator 
from cargo that might happen to fall off 
the top of the pile. 








creased. It may actually be decreased 
through renegotiation. 

In a fixed price contract where costs 
may be established through previous ex- 
perience, the manufacturer is given a 
specific sum of money which must cover 
costs plus a fair profit. If his costs in- 
crease, his profit decreases. If the costs 
decrease, renegotiation acts as a balance 
to prevent exhorbitant profits, the Coun- 
cil pointed out. 

It is signficant, the Council said, “That 
two member-companies pointed out that 
auditing procedures and specific require- 
ments for fixed fee contracts have a 
direct bearing on increasing manpower 
costs. They are time consuming and re 
quire an added number of time-keepers 
and so-called ‘watchers.’ Otherwise, there 
is no reason why there should be a dif- 
ference in costs under either type of 
contract.” 

Member companies of the East Coast 
Council are: The Aviation Corp., Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Chance Vought Aircraft, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., the Eastern Air- 
craft Division of General Motors, Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corp., the 
Glenn L. Martin Co., and the Republic 
Aviation Corp., as well as many of their 
subsidiaries. 


‘Play Ball!’ Says Martin: 
Workers Have Big Time 


Forty thousand persons, employes of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. and their families, 
had a big day July 9 when the $60,000 
Martin baseball park was opened at 
Middle River, Md. 

Glenn L. Martin, who has carried out 
an elaborate athletic program for his em- 
ployes, now is offering free baseball m 4 
big way to his workers. It supplements 
company-sponsored activities in bowling, 
hiking, hockey, basketball, horseback rid- 
ing, photography and free courses ™ 
swimming. 

Martin’s ball team, the “Martin Bomb- 
ers,” has several former big league playe' 
cn its roster. 
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OST versatile of all non-tactical aircraft in the 

U. S. armed services, the Model 18 Beechcraft 
twin-engine all-metal monoplane has been pro- 
duced for the U. S. and allied governments in five 
distinct special-purpose types, ranging from high- 
altitude photographic to bombing and navigation 
trainers, and command personnel and utility trans- 
ports. Fifteen variations of these types have been 
built for specialized uses. 


The Army Air Forces AT-7 Beechcraft navigation 
trainer, for example, has been produced in large 
quantities as a landplane, and has also been factory- 
built as a seaplane or a using streamlined 
Edo floats or Noorduyn skis. Quickly convertible 
from a landplane to a seaplane or ski-plane, this 


type has fulfilled exacting special duties in Alaska 
and the far North, and elsewhere. Precedents for 
these uses were established years before the war, 
when the commercial Model 18 Beechcraft won 
great favor with Canadian airlines and other users 
who required fast, all-season transportation above 
the trackless bush country to mining and fur trading 
outposts sometimes well north of the Arctic circle. 
Landings were made on tree-fringed lakes, and on the 
open waters of Hudson's Bay and the Arctic Ocean. 
Its commercial users were exacting in their require- 
ments; its military users are even more exacting. 


Beechcrafts are doing their part, in war as in peace, 
in all parts of the world, in every climate, and under 
all conceivable conditions of flight. 


£@..@4 --@G38 .-o 


Beech Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 
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Distinctive worm gear 


powerful belt-like pull-up. 
Uniform pressure all 


Compact design. Ex- 
tremely long take-up. 
Made in sizes from 1” up. 
coolest Write for circular, 
2 ane Sraada Ta Da “vd Ca 


1712H NINETEENTH AVE., ROCKFORD, ILL, 


After 19 Years, Wasp Engine is Taken Off 
of Pratt & Whitney’s Main Assembly Line 











SHEET METAL 
FABRICATION 


Ferry Staff Changed 

Lt. Col. Harry B. Johansen has been 
appointed commanding officer of the Sixth 
Ferrying Grouv base at Long Beach, Cal., 
succeeding Col. Andrew B. Cannon, who 
left recently for an overseas assignment. 

At the 2lst Ferrying Group base in 
Palm Springs, Cal., Lt. Col. Albert E. 
Higgins succeeds Col. Richard D. Morgan, 
according to announcement by Brig. Gen. 
William H. Tunner. commanding general 
of ATC Ferrying Division. 
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For the first time in 19 years, Pratt 
and Whitney’s assembly lines are with- 
out a sign of the familiar single row 
Wasp engine. 

The two final engines of the model 
which carried to fame such noted fliers 
as Jimmy Doolittle, Wiley Post, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, and Amelia Earhart were 
rolled from the East Hartford plant last 
month when P. and W., a United Aircraft 
division, changed over to large engines 
exclusively. Manufacture of the Wasp 
was assigned to licensee plants. 

When the first Wasp passed its initial 
test in 1925, developing the then tre- 
mendous output of 410 hp, a new era 
in aviation development was ushered in. 
New fields of military and commercial 
aviation were opened up. With this 
higher horsepower available, engineers 
designed bigger and faster planes, and a 
long series of historic performances was 
recorded. 

In April, 1927, a Wasp-powered Boeing 


Wickwire Spencer Purchases 


Sirian Wire and Contact Co. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. has pur- 
chased the business and assets of the 
Sirian Wire and Contact Co., Newark, 
N. J., manufacturers of fine drawn tung- 
sten and molybdenum wire and rods used 
in the radio, electronic, electrical instru- 
ment, and lamp industries. All products 
of the company are essential to the war 
effort and currently the complete output 
is for the government. In connection 
with the new property, the company 
announces the formation of Wickwire 
Spencer Metallurgical Corp. with the fol- 
lowing officers: E. P. Holder, president; 
Lt. Col. Cecil P. Young, executive vice 
president; George H. Creveling, treasurer; 
and Franklin Berwin, secretary. 
















carried the first airmail from Chicago t 
the Pacific Coast. In July of the 
year, similar equipment flew the 
airmail delivered under contract fim 
the West Coast to the East. The: trip 
took two-and-a-half days. 

Airlines in the United States and 
were pioneered with Wasps. The 
model was used on the first Ford 
motored planes and other multienging 
ships. 

When World War II came, it was 
that powered a large percentage of 
training planes in which American pilot 
learned to fly. 





Aviation Corp. 6-Month 
Net Totals $2,317,853 











Consolidated net. income of $231783 
for the six months ended May 31 after all 
charges, including Federal taxes, is r- 
ported for The Aviation Corporation, aec- 
cording to Victor Emanuel, president. 

This was equivalent to 40 cents each 
on the 5,793,513 shares of capital stock 
and compares with $1,902,164, or 33 cents 
in the corresponding period of the pr- 
ceding year. The figures do not take re 
negotiation into account. 

Net sales in the first half of the 194 
fiscal year were $33,902,816, as compared 
to $37,780,792. The drop was attributed 
to price reductions and to lowered de- 
mand for certain war products. 

The report did not include undistrib- 
uted earnings of Consolidated Vultee Air. 
craft Corp., New York Shipbuilding Com 
and American Central Manufacturing 
Corp., all associated companies. 

The Aviation Corp. also has substantial 
investments in American Airlines, Inc, 
Pan American Airways Corp., and Roose- 
velt Field, Inc. 
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COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Computers 


NAVIGATIONAL COMPUTER 


Enables a pilot or navigator of 
aircraft to quickly and accurately 
solve dead reckoning navigational 
problems without mental arithmetic 
It determines the relation between 
Air Speed, Ground Speed, Wind 
Direction and Velocity, Heading, 
Track and Magnetic Variation. lt 
also incorporates a circular time- 
epeed-distance slide rule, conversion 
tables and a combination Radio 
Beam and Timed Turn Indicator 








Mineola, N.Y. 
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BAPTIS/IN OF FIRE 


From overhead comes this cutting hail- 
storm of lead—harrying retreating col- 
umns, preventing troop concentrations, 
disrupting communications. A sharp 
thorn in the Wehrmacht’s side, aerial 
strafing calls for traditional Yankee fly- 


ing skill—plus dependable aircraft. 


Delco motors contribute to the success 
of this and many other air operations 
by helping to increase aircraft efficiency 
and dependability. Delco-powered fuel 


pumps safeguard the flow of fuel to the 
engine. Delco-powered windshield wip- 
ers improve visibility. Delco-powered 
machine gun mounts help our gunners 
beat enemy fighter pilots to the trigger. 
Delco motors also power vital aircraft 
instruments. 


Built with extreme care and precision— 
light in weight and compact—Delco 
motors add dependability to American 
bombers and fighters. 


Keep the Equipment Flowing 
Keep on Buying Bonds! 
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DELCO PRODUCTS pwision or GENERAL MOTORS 
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Northrop Launches Plan to Aid 
Job Relocation After War Ends 


far-seeing plan of job relocation for 
its present employes during the tran- 
sition period after war is well under 
way at the Northrop Aircraft, Inc., plant, 
Hawthorne, Cal. 
that the tapering off of war 
contracts later will create job problems 
for many of its workers, Northrop has 
launched the program to safeguard the 
economic security of its wartime em- 


Industry Should Accept 
Federal Aid ta Fullest 
Extent, Says Nicholson 


The aviation industry should age. 
Fede i 
a worker would prefer a job in the East son tesa etiam: oe a and t 
after the war he will be so recorded. under varal 
Fifth, Northrop will make the plan degrees of Ae 
available together with data recorded on eral control in{ 
its employes to other companies through- opinion of * 
out the nation so that a national clearing man Nig 
house of information on jobs available assistant to 4 
and competent persons to fill them can President 
be handled efficiently and on a large scale. Globe Aireraj 
The program would find its application Corp. . 
ployes. La Motte T. Cohu, general man- well in the future when the time comes “Aviation’s ou: 
ager and chairman of the board, who has for cutbacks in military production. standing po ua 
devised the five-point plan of job relo- Northrop reports that no cutbacks are in need is airpon 
cation, believes it can materially lessen sight at present. In fact, Northrop pro- and landing str 
the ills of the conversion era. duction still is increasing. Nicholson — thousands 
The first step in the program is com- Several leading Government officials them,” Nichole 
pleted. It has consisted of classifying all imterested in postwar employment prob- declared. “The personal airplane m 
the present Northrop workers according -lems are studying the Northrop plan have utility in order to sell in volun 
to their skills which they possessed before closely. Its utility will be proportional to § 
entering aircraft work. This information neces number of landing strips available % 
was put on cards, filed and oe lub use. Therefore, a far-reaching air sin 
Second, poten employers ughout ; program is a necessity. For the mam 
the nation are being classified as to the Booklet on Flying Clubs facturer, a large market depends up 
kinds of skilled workers they expect to Published by ALU Division it For the fixed-base operator, extensi 
require in peacetime industry. Thus,- if revenues from training, sales and maip 
a rubber plant in Ohio will need a rubber tenance depends upon it.” 
worker and Northrop has an employe who Pointing out that an extensive landiy 
was trained in that line of work before strip program is costly—like U. S. hig 
the war, the switch can be made easily. ways, Nicholson said its projection ¢ 
Third, a survey is to be made to find mands centralized, uniform policy, dir 
industries which may be induced to op- throughout the country, a study made tion and expediting. Federal funds w 
erate plants in ‘ornia. possible through its comprehensive files Federal direction are the key, he om 
Fourth, workers will be classified as to on insurance of club planes and by its tends. 
their geographical preferences. Thus, if nationwide engineering service. “The operator who favors strict priv 
sponsorship, or the Laissez-Faire prog 
is not friendly to Uncle Sam’s money, 3 
figures private effort can swing the 
deal. This reasoning presents an anomaly 
Government aid has put many of uss 
our feet, financially. It will help keeps 
there. Why buck it? It certainly is m 
un-American, as some imply. It is Al 
American,” Nicholson stated. 
Nicholson believes a program of t 
character is not practical under Sia 
sponsorship. As a State proposition | 
must be sold 48 times. As a Fed 
pee it must be sold but once, } 
said. 


The engineering department of Aero 
Insurance Underwriters has brought out 
a booklet to promote proper organization 
and good management of flying clubs. 
AIU has made a careful study of clubs 
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Stratoliner Fuselage 


Deemed Too Difher 


TWA has decided not to include in® 
reconversion of its five Boeing 307 Stra 


EQUIPMENT 


Consult Whiting engineers if your needs 
for propeller handling equipment are not met 
by standard units or models of average size. 
Whiting’s Aviation Division designs and 
builds special equipment like this special 
propeller dolly, which meets unusual condi- 
tions and provides ease of handling of out- 
size propellers. 

This model was designed to handle propel- 
lers of extra large size. It is provided with a 
rotatable shaft which, when released, per- 


mits the passage of large propellers through 
a minimum area of vertical clearance. 


Whiting engineers can help you solve your 
propeller handling problems. Write today 
for information. 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, 
Ill. Western Office: 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
15, Calif. C dian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Branch Offices in 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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oliners lengthening of the fuselage ° 
the addition of a section. This feat 
was deemed too difficult to undertake. 

Other major changes on the first 
of the five Stratoliners is proceedin 
however, at the Boeing Aircraft G 
plant at Seattle. 

Supercharging equipment will not ® 
retained. 

Boeing is putting B-17 wings and 
large new tail structure on the Stra® 
liners. Five seats are being added to ® 
original 33, making a total passeng 
capacity of 38. Unlike the former s# 
ing arrangement and compartments, Hi 
will be only one compartment at ® 
front which can be converted into ¢ 
space when needed. Seats will be * 
pairs of two with a center aisle. : 

Howard K. Morgan of TWA is direct? 
the conversion. 
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...one of the many vital questions on the 
“BELLANCA AIRCRAFT QUIZ” 


FTER the war, when America 
settles down to the business 
of peace and “the pursuit of happi- 
ness” in a liberated world, you'll 
see more sportsmen’s air races. 
You'll see more air travel, too. 
And wherever flying people meet 
you'll hear talk of speed! 
There’s a big difference of 
opinion about speed. Our Aircraft 
Quiz has brought that out from 
hundreds of the flying enthusiasts 
who've sent in their Quiz returns. 
Some believe in “speed at any 
price”— others prefer to compro- 
mise a little on speed for the sake 
of greater efficiency, added safety, 
more range. How do you vote? 


Keep on Buying U.S. 


Speed is only one of the vital 
questions raised in our Aircraft 
Quiz. It is a vital question, too. 
Bellanca is going to build the 
right speed into the post-war planes 
which many are already trying to 
buy. Wait until we've finished our 
war work, all of our war work, 
and you'll see a Bellanca post-war 
plane that will give private owners 
exactly what they want. Its speed 
will be to the taste of the majority. 

But that isn’t all. Many other 
Bellanca features will be in line with 
popular demand. Engines, landing 
gear, range, seating, construction, 
capacity and other essential factors 
that are covered in our Aircraft 


WAR BONDS 


Quiz are now being voted on, Yes 
or No, by men and women all over 
America—by many in far-distant 
places, serving with the Armed 
Forces—who are checking off their 
answers on this popular Quiz. In 
this helpful way, you can let us 
know what you want us to build 
for your post-war flying. 

Why don’t you send for this 
Quiz today? Just give us your 
name and address— we'll mail you 
the Quiz, and later you'll receive 
our report on all returns, so you 
can compare your answers with 
thousands of others. Write us now! 
...Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, 
Dept. 5.51 New Castle, Delaware. 


ELLANCA_ 
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ATTENTION 


AIRCRAFT PARTS 
MANUFACTURERS 


well-known and highly regarded 

of aircraft parts with aggres- 

sive selling organization consisting of several 

branch sales offices and fourteen regional 
sales engineers is interested: 


1. To bento the national distribution of 

parts for manufacturers who 

would ‘ae to have the affiliation with 

one of the ae sales departments in the 

: We enjoy a close and enviable 

4 association with all of the major air- 
craft manufacturers. 


2. We will also take over, om any reason- 
able and fair basis, the tam. Bowen at 
as well as the distribution of any sound 
aircraft products. We have excellent 
production facilities. 


3. Also interested to purchase the aircraft 
parts division of any manufacturers who 
prefer to devote their facilities in the 
post-war era to other products or we 
will buy outright for cash small and 
moderate-sized manufacturing organiza- 
tions producing aircraft parts and ac- 
cessories. 















4. Will finance, engineer, develop, manu- 
facture and distribute any sound new 
aircraft items. 


You may write us in confidence or discus- 
sions may originate through your bank. 


Box 383 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
1317 F Street N W 
Washington, D C 














Need Trained Men Equipped 
»9r LEADERSHIP in 
rcial Transport and 


i Base Operations? 


Look to Parks 


AIR COLLEGE, INC. 











True Picture of Brewster’s 
Position Must Await Au 


Navy Claim Estimated 
At Over $10,000,000 
For ‘Excessive’ Costs 


N ACCURATE presentation of the 

financial position or operating results 
of the Brewster Aeronautical Corp. will 
not be possible for some time pending the 
completion of extensive audits of the 
company’s claims and the claims against 
the firm, Arthur Andersen & Co., com- 
pany auditors, have advised the stock- 
holders. 

Among the claims against Brewster is 
one for an estimated $10,000,000 to $13,- 
000,000 by the Navy Dept. for allegedly 
excessive costs for labor, tools and ma- 
terials on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

Navy also is claiming approximately 
$250,000 in connection with operations at 
Johnstown, Pa., where the Navy said a 
plant was leased from Defense Plant 
Corp. for plane production with the 
understanding Brewster would make 
available to the government facilities of 
equal output capacity. 

Largest Brewster claim against the 
Navy, according to the auditors, is based 
on the so-called “Forrestal directive” 
under which the company, shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, was ordered to establish a 
round-the-clock work week. Substantial 
costs, including overtime and additional 
shifts, were incurred as a result of the 
order, Brewster claims. The company 
also has an additional claim for increased 
wage costs arising from higher pay scales 
granted by the War Labor Board. These 
claims range from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
on which a partial payment of $500,000 
has been received from the Navy, accord- 
ing to the auditors’ announcement. 

Further claims against the Navy Dept. 
are in connection with accounts receivable 
under cost-plus contracts which totaled 
about $13,000,000 as of April 30, and 
against which the Navy has entered ex- 
ceptions and suspensions of $1,750,000 on 
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bomber contracts, $600,000 on 
plane contracts and $200,000 as 
merit. : 
The auditors pointed out that 
$50,000,000 in costs remain unaudj 
respect to Navy contracts, and 
Navy has audited these “it is imp 
to predict what claims, if any,” the 
may make. More than 95% of 
costs have been paid by the companyl 
auditing firm said. 
Income tax liability from 1940 @ 
1944 to date remains undetermin 
it was stated that any assessments gi 
ably will not have an important } 
on the company’s financial position} 
cause of carry-back and carry-over 
loss provisions. 






































20% of Current Plane Output 
Needed in Postwar, Says 


The United States must maintaly 
postwar production schedule of not 
than 20 per cent of current plane g 
tion, Col. N. Jay Boots, president of 
Aircraft Nut Corp., said recently fs 
ing a tour of aviation plants acrosg 
country. Col. Boots, former commai 
at Selfridge Field, declared that “for 
export and import transportation, to® 
velop the increasing passenger demands 
develop an interlocking system of airlia 
from the smaller cities to the prem 
metropolitan air fields so that passer 
and air mail will be more efficiently & 
pedited, to develop potential manpom 
and to keep it employed, and to assm 
peace for the future, it is essential thats 
production plan for the future be # 
now.” 








































































C-54 Flies 3,800 Miles 

A Douglas C-54 Army transport # 
week made the first non-stop flight itm 
London to Washington. It covered & 
3,800 miles in 18 hours, averaging slight) 
more than 211 miles an hour, The 
was the longest on record for any Am 
transport plane. 











AIRPLANE FABRIC 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS DIVISION 
350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N.Y 


Export Represento- 


25 Beaver St.. N. Y 
Cable Add: ‘Avigquipe 
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THE NEW KOLLSMAN MACHMETER is an instrument which 
gives a pilot advance warning when his plane approaches the speed of sound—a speed at which an entirely 
new set of aerodynamic conditions—and dangerous ones—is introduced into the operation of a plane. Since 
the occurrence of this critical speed varies with altitude and the particular type of plane being operated, an 
indication of its approach is important for the testing of aircraft. The new Kollsman Machmeter is typical of the 


special flight test instruments which have been developed by Kollsman for America’s Aircraft manufacturers. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 



















ncaster, Pennsylvania, and West 
branch, Glendale, California. 
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IN 
SALES 
PLANNING 


SELECTION: The training of 
your postwar sales force should 
begin NOW. We can, through 
our Personnel Evaluation Service, 
help you select your salesmen. 


aoe 2 cae mers 


— | 


TRAINING: We can, through 
our complete Sales Training Pro- 
gram, teach these men how to 
sell your product. The entire 
Program is under the personal 
supervision of outstanding au- 
thorities in aviation sales and 
sales engineering. 


DISTRIBUTION: Our Distribu- 
tor Selection Plan will save you 
time and money. Inquire now. 
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‘Multiple Rental 
Plan’ Proposed to 


Aid Small Firms 


Government-owned aircraft _ plants 
would be leased, after the war, to a 
private individual or corporation, which, 
in turn, would sublet space to many smal! 
industries under a plan blueprinted last 
fortnight by Smaller War Plants Corp.’s 
chairman, Maury Maverick. 

Referring to it as the “multiple rental 
plan”, Maverick reported from the West 
Coast that “it is partly worked out” and 
declared that he is seeking the advice 
of Southern California businessmen on 
the tentative project. It is designed pri- 
marily, he said, to assure the survival of 
small firms through the reconversion 
period. 

Meanwhile, in the nation’s capital, a 
Committee in Congress also was watch- 
ing over the interests of small business. 
The Senate Small Business Committee, 
headed by Sen. James Murray (D., 
Mont.), issued a report urging safe- 
guards to assure small business a fair 
competitive chance in the resumption of 
civilian production. 

It recommended that the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. be established as a separate 
Government agency and the scope of its 
activities broadened. Declaring that the 
war program has accelerated a trend to- 
ward business concentration in large 
firms, the report asked: 

A modernization and vigorous enforce- 
ment of anti-monopoly laws; 

Prevention of domination of distribu- 
tors by manufacturers and vice versa; 

That the benefits of scientific and in- 
dustrial research be made available to 
smaller concerns; 

Sound expansion of foreign trade, and 
increased service to smaller concerns in 
this trade; 

Assurance of fair adoption of tax 
policies which will encourage invest- 
ment of equity capital and “plowing- 
back” of profits in smaller enterprises. 


Republic Aviation Corp. 
6-Month Net $1,808,176 


Republic Aviaton Corp. reports net op- 
erating profit of $10,602,959 for the six 
months period ending June 30, 1944 ac- 
cording to Alfred Marchev, president. 

























Packard Forms Advanced 
Engine Divison; Paton 
Named to Head Proje 


Packard Motor Car Co. has estabj 
a separate division in its Toledo play 
handle 
aircraft engip 
develo pmenj 
the request of § 
Army Air Fom 
Materiel (Cg 
mand. C. RF} 
on, former 
Packard’s chie 
engineer, will 
rect the divisie 

Defense Pla» 
Corp. recently j 
creased its @ 
tract i 
ard 
bringing the DPC total to $8,750,000. ly 
new authorization is to provide addition 
facilities at Toledo exclusively. Specie 
aims of the project have not been a- 
nounced because of its restricted natu 








Paton 





After provisions for Federal tam 
amounting -to $7,925,082 and reserve fe 
postwar readjustments and contingencies 
of $869,701, the amount carried to earn 
surplus is $1,808,176, equal to $184 pe 
share on 982,406 shares of common std 
outstanding. 





High Frequency Tests 


craft Corp. for the installation of lv 
power experimental radiotelephone s- 
tions in crash trucks, fire trucks a 
ambulances in the vicinity of the a 
port at Burbank. 

These stations are authorized on 3 
temporary basis to install equipment fm 
transmission on a very high frequent 
(above 100 megacycles) for experiments 
communication with the airport cont 
tower station (operated by CAA) to d 
termine the usefulness and adaptabilitj 
of two-way. radiotelephone between the 
control tower and emergency airpo 
vehicles. 





NEW AVIATION DICTIONARY 


by Charles A. Zweng 
Member, Institute ef Aeronautical Sciences 
Author of Radio & Instrument Fiyirg. etc. 
This well-known author brings to the aviation 
world a new authority—an Enclyclopaedic Aviation 
Dictionary. Again the men and women of America 
will be indebted to Charles A. Zweng for this, his 
latest contribution to aviation. For instance, can 
ou define: 
LIBRASCOPE 
S. B. R. A. 
GIBSON GIRL 
Qg. BD. M. APPROACH 


SINKING RATE 
GRATICULE 
ISENTROPIC CHART 
DOPPLER EFFECT 


SWEEP ® ALTITUDE DIFFERENCE 


SENSIBLE HORIZON 
GEOCENTRIC ALTITUDE 


1ONOSPHERE 
HESITATOR LOOP 


These are answered, and thousands of aviation words and terms defined. 
man and executive—the keenest working tool on your library. 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, DEPT. A! 


12021 Ventura Boulevard 
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A “must” for every ait 
The publishers congratulate the 
author for this splendid volume—handsomely bound in Maroon Leatherette with Gold Letter. 
Only $6.00 postpaid or C. 0. D 


Calif. 
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N. Hollywood, 


At Airport Authorizl 

The Federal Communications Commis 
sion has granted two construction pe 
mits to Lockheed Air Terminal, Inc, a 
one construction permit to Lockheed Ai- 
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1 Atlanta, Ga. yx The Ansley 

2 Savannah, Ga. 4x The Savannah 

3 Birmingham, Ala. ~ The Tutwiler 
4 Greensboro, N.C. 4 The O.Henry 
5 New Orleans, La. ye The St. Charles 
6 Nashville, Tenn. The Andrew Jackson 
7 Montgomery, Ala. 4 The Jefferson Davis 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, PRESIDENT 




















“No — Nothing can distract 


Herbert when he’s reading 
TRUE.” (One of the great fam- 
ily of Fawcett Publications.) 





Instrument Ranges Increased 


The need for more aircraft instruments, 
created by the general improvement re- 
quired in plane ‘performance, has affected 
instrumentation by increasing the func- 
tional ranges of many types, C. F. Savage, 
aircraft-instrument engineer, ‘and J. M. 
Whittenton, electric-instrument engineer, 
of General Electric Co., declared in a 
paper ra ge rue the recent St. Louis 
meeting of the American Institute of Elec- 
perme ee ag Typical of these changes 
have been: 

Tachometers—from 0-3500 to 0-4500 rpm 

Air speed indicators—from 0-500 mph 


to 0-700 mph 

Altitude indicators—from 0-40,000 ft to 
0-50.000 ft 

Manifold pressure—from 0-50 inches to 
0-100 inches 

Temperature from—10 C to +100 


range 
C to —70 C to +150 C 
Flowmeter—from 0-300 gal/hr. to 0-600 
gal/hr. 


Last Dauntless Made 


The 5,936th and last of a distinguished 
strain of aircraft—the Douglas Dauntless 
dive bomber, known to the Navy as the 
SBD—rolled off the production line of 
the Douglas Aircraft Co.’s El Segundo, 
Cal., plant July 21. The Douglas com- 
pany is continuing its status as a con- 
tractor for Naval aircraft. Among its 
activities is development of advanced 
types of combat aircraft, in addition to 
manufacture of transport planes. The 
Dauntless planes wrote war history in 
the great battles of the Pacific. They 
have been in the thick of the fighting 
since the days of Pearl Harbor. 


Corsairs Add Bombs 


Chance Vought F4U-1 Corsairs, Navy 
and Marine Corps fighters, have added 
bombs to their regular striking power of 
six .50 caliber machine guns. Each Corsair 
carries a 1,000-lb. bomb under its fuse- 
lage, utilizing racks originally designed for 
attaching expendable fuel tanks. These 
operations have been from airstrips in the 
Marshalls. 


Spot Purchases Made 


Army and Navy procurement offices in 
San Francisco have been authorized to 
make from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 spot 
purchases monthly from small West Coast 
war manufacturers without waiting for 
clearance from Washington. 



















160,000,000th— In the 135 weeks 


since sa 
bor, The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, 
produced 160,000,000 aircraft fittings. Wher 
this goal was reached recently, A, J 
Weatherhead, Jr., right, president of é 
firm, called in two of his associates fo 
spect the part. They are H. C. 
left, manager of the company's New Yor 
sales office, and H. Church, aviation sale 


manager. 


New Distribution Firm 


A group of businessmen throughout th 
U. S. has organized Clayborne Distrib 
utors, Ltd., for the warehousing and dis 
tribution of aircraft equipment, parts and 
accessories, maintaining warehouse fazili- 
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ties at distribution centers and offering 
complete engineering, sales and merchan- 
dising service to parts manufactures 
Norman F. Clayborne of Chicago is heal 
of the group and president of Clayborm 
Manufacturing Co., 4545 W. Lake St., Chi 
cago. The new distribution network 5 
advanced by the organizers “to aid b 
solving the problem for manufacturers d 
obtaining closer contact with the rapidly 
developing postwar aviation market.” 





Financial Notes 











JACK & HEINTZ, INC., has offered its "* 
sociates” 
company at least six months, and who are re 
dents of Ohio, the opportunity to subscribe & 


150,000 shares of Class A stock. The stock § Bieech 


no-par, but has a declared value of $100, a 
is being offered at that figure. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. directors have é 


clared a dividend of 40c per share on oF 
standing 700,000 shares payable August 10 ® 
stockholders of record July 25. 








India Now and Post-war 


To manufacturers of aircraft, aero engines, aeronautical equipment, 
accessories including aviation, radio, aerodrome lighting and kindred 
lines The Asian Air Associates—a Company well-founded and financially 
sound—are prepared to consider the exclusive agency for or sub-licenses 
to manufacture—their manufactures in British India. The Asian Air 
Associates are planning a chain of maintenance stations at the major 
air ports in India which places them in an unique position to represent 
Air Lines and undertake the maintenance of aircraft. 


Bank and other references submitted. 


Communicate direct to: 


THE ASIAN AIR ASSOCIATES 


Wavell House, 15 Graham Road - Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay 
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Ostrow Gamache Kerr 


E. O. Locher, secretary-treasurer of Airplane Manufac- 
turing and Supply Corp., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the company. 

Col. John S. Allard, chief of staff of the Eighth Air 
Force, has been awarded the Legion of Merit. He is a 
former vice president of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

J. H. Bourdon has been named manager of Adel Precision 
Products Corporation’s new engineering service office in 
Baltimore. He was formerly procurement supervisor for 








the Glenn L. Martin Co. 

James V. Carmichael, former member of the Georgia 
legislature, has been named assistant manager of Bell Air- 
aaft Corporation’s Georgia division. 

L. C. Peskin has been appointed director of the contracts 
dyision of Kellett Aircraft Corp. Harold A. Backus, a 





Bourdon Allard Locher 


member of the Kellett Engineering Division since 1942, 
succeeds Peskin as products engineer. 

Thelma Swank Ostrow, formerly chief counselor of the 
San Diego Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., has 
been named director of counseling for Convair and will 
head women’s counseling activities for the company’s 13 
divisions. Verser C. Gillon has been appointed production 
sunerintendent at Convair’s Fort Worth Division. 

R. W. Kerr has been elected to the board of directors 
of the Plomb Tool Co. after six years’ service with the 
company. He has been treasurer since 1941 and will con- 
tinue to hold this position. 

Ernest F. Gamache, one of the founders of Air Youth of 
America, has been named general administrative manager 
and acting sales manager for Simmonds Aerocessories. 





ech Declares Cost Data 
On 18-S is Accurate; Will 


Intervene in Route Cases 


Beeause the accuracy of its cost data 
challenged in the recent hearing on 
tations for air transport routes in 

be Great Lakes-Florida case, Beech Air- 

mit Corp. announces that it plans to 
ne in all future route cases where 
ieants indicate they will use the 
mechcraft 18-S plane in their operations. 

The company, through Henry P. Frost, 

S counsel, has filed a motion to author- 

m the re-opening of the Great Lakes- 

hearing to permit the representa- 

of the corporation to testify as to 
Operational costs of the Beechcraft 
model 18-S airplane. South East Air- 
mes introduced an exhibit during the 
ng purporting to show that the op- 
ing cost of the Model 18-S was ap- 
imately 30 cents a mile before de- 

MMiation. Counsel for American Air- 

ws and TWA questioned the admissi- 
lily of the cost exhibit on the ground it 
™S not sponsored by a representative 

manufacturer. CAB Examiner 
Mes I. Newman ruled that American and 

A might submit rebuttal cost data on 
Beechcraft 18-S within 10 days after 
hearing closed and that counsel for 
h East might then submit motions 

with the admissibility of these 
exhibits. 


Snyder Acquires A.L.D. 


Siyder Aircraft Corp., Chicago, has 
A. IL. D., Inc., Denver, as an 
base for private plane owners 
ad fixed base operators. 


under all 








Built to General's high quality 
standards and exacting specifica- 
tions, these tires and tubes in all 
sizes will take the brunt of hard 
work and give dependable service 
operating conditions. 
Available in the following models: 
Smooth Contour, 
Low Pressure, and Streamline, this 
vitally important equipment is dis- 
tributed by Otto Aviation Corpora- 
tion, Bloomfield, N. J. 


BLOOMFIELD 
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(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pieree, Fenner and Beane) 
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2%4— 34% 2%— & 
63,— 675 634— % 
40c — 48c 35c — 4 
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Grumman’s ’43 Net Income $4,643,200 








Grumman Aircraft Engineering Co. re- 
ports net income, before credit for post- 
war tax refund and provision for postwar 
readjustment, of $4,643,200 for the year 
ended December 31. Postwar tax refund 
is figured at $1,955,000 and provision for 
postwar readjustment $1,300,000, leaving 
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WITTEK AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 
DOUGLAS A-20 HAVOC 





Since the beginning of modern aviation 
Wittek Hose Clamps have been known 
as the standard of the industry. Today 
they are being used by the nation’s lead- 
ing military aircraft and engine builders. 
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a balance of net income transferred # 
earned surplus of $3,343,200. Dividend 
declared and paid in cash ($1.50 pe 
share) totaled $762,090, leaving earned 
surplus balance of $4,972,556. 

Sales, including costs and fees on cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts, plus cost of sales, 
totaled $46,019,612; profit from operations, 





$25,141,586; other income, $25,313,706; and 
net income, before Federal income and 
excess profits taxes, $24,901,524. 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER—Must have 
certain amount of executive capability: draft 
exempt. Young man, willing to learn, pre 


ferred. Excellent opportunity for right par. 
Address Box 377, AMERICAN AVIATION 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


—— 





PILOT INCAPACITATED FOR FLYING © 
desiring to retire from active flying with S) 
line: piloting experience, for position as & 
prentice arbitrator and negotiator. Natural 
aptitude plus considerable preliminary training 
required. Good opportunity for right ma 
Address Box 381, American Aviation, Amet 
can Building, 


Washington 4, D. C. 
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